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Art. I.— Histoire de l’Eglise de France pendant la Révo- 
lution. Par M. wv’Asst Jacer. Paris: Chez Firmin 
Didot Fréres. 1852. 3 Tomes. S8vo. 


Turse three volumes by the Abbé Jager furnish, upon 
the whole, the best and most satisfactory history of the 
French Revolution, from 1788 to 1793, that we have 
read, and we have been reading histories of that Revolu- 
tion ever since we can remember. As a history of the 
Church in France, it stops too soon, unless more volumes 
are to be added; and it is not so full as we could wish in 
its details of the clergy during the period from the aboli- 
tion of the Catholic religion to the suppression of the 
Constitutional Church by the Concordat of 1802, the most 
glorious period for the clergy of France since the early 
days of the Gallican Church. We want a fuller history 
of the sufferings and fidelity of the confessors and martyrs 
among the French clergy, religious, and faithful, from 1792 
to 1802, than any we have seen, or, so far as we are 
aware, has as yet been published. A full history of these 
martyrs and confessors would be no less edifying than that 
of the Christians during the persecutions of the early ages, 
and would prove that, however far France for the moment 
had gone astray, or however frantic she had become, her 
heart remained at all times thoroughly Catholic, and that 
not in vain had she placed herself under the protection of 
the Most Holy Mother of God. 

Certainly, prior to 1789, the clergy and religious of France 
were far from being in all respects an —s body, and 
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several members of the episcopacy, as well as a large num- 
ber of the second order of the clergy, were tainted more 
or less with the new doctrines of the philosophers, and 
gave much scandal; but when the hour of trial came, it is 
remarkable how few were found wanting, and seldom, if 
ever, in any country or in any age, has the Church suffered 
so severe a persecution, in which the constancy and firm- 
ness of her children were upon the whole more consoling 
to her maternal heart. The Catholic heart is not grieved 
at suffering and martyrdom ; it is grieved only by the pre- 
varication or the apostasy of the faithful. Comparatively 
few of the French clergy of either order prevaricated, and 
still fewer apostatized. The great body of them listened 
to the voice of the Holy Father, and chose to suffer im- 
prisonment, exile, and death rather than desert their faith, 
and admit the supremacy of the temporal over the spirit- 
ual. It was not, as we had been early taught to believe, 
as royalists, except in rare instances, that the clergy were 
persecuted ; it was as Catholics, and their fidelity was first 
and foremost fidelity, not to the monarchy, but to Catho- 
licity, — not simply to their king, but to their God. This 
puts for us a new face on the conduct of the revolutionists, 
and on the constancy and sufferings of the clergy, and com- 
mands the highest love and reverence for Catholic France 
from every Catholic heart. 

The deputies of the clergy in the States General of 1789, 
especially those chosen from the curés, committed, there is 
no question, great mistakes; and if they had been more 
firm in maintaining the rights and interests of their order, 
it is not impossible that the Revolution would have been 
arrested, and France spared the horrors and bloodshed that 
followed. But we should not forget that we live after the 
Revolution, and are able to judge of the conduct of all 
parties as instructed by its example. In 1789 there were 
only a few who could foresee what a people clamoring for 
liberty, with the rights of man, benevolence, and brotherly 
love on their lips, would do when broken loose from the 
restraints of authority, and taking themselves for their own 
guides and masters. How could these country curates, who 
were not without sympathies with the people, who had 
grievances of their own to redress, and who knew little of 
the world out of their respective parishes, distrust the fair- 
spoken demagogues, not yet known to be demagogues 
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who made them fair promises, and seemed to them to be 
intent only on removing real evils, and regenerating politi- 
cal France? Who could expect them, till their faith as 
Catholics was directly attacked, to foresee the dangers 
threatened to religion by the political reforms proposed ? 
Surely religion is not the accomplice of tyranny, and is no 
supporter of political and social abuses, and what danger 
then has it to apprehend from correcting these abuses and 
providing guaranties for public liberty? None in the 
world, if you attempt it only by lawful means, under the 
direction of men who have the real interests of religion 
and society at heart, and in obedience to the call of reason 
and charity, and not by unconstitutional means, under the 
direction of infidel philosophers, Jansenistic demagogues, 
and visionary theorists, and in obedience to the call of re- 
venge, selfish ambition, wild enthusiasm, and Utopian 
dreams. But this was but imperfectly seen at that time, 
because there had been no recent experience to enlighten 
the mass of ecclesiastics, and because for a hundred years 
the tendency in France had been to regard politics as an 
independent order, entirely distinct and separate from relig- 
ion. The clergy had accepted and been indoctrinated in 
the Four Articles of 1682, and were as unprepared to ap- 
preciate as they were to withstand the movements of 1789. 

The clergy, with some honorable exceptions, certainly 
betrayed in the beginning the interests of their order; but 
in this they did no more than had been done by the As- 
sembly which put forth the famous Four Articles a hun- 
dred years before, and they betrayed their order not now 
in favor of the king, as did that Assembly, but, as they 
believed, in favor of the nation and of liberty. The no- 
bility, too, were false to their own order, and the king 
betrayed both nobles and clergy, and the monarchy to 
boot. It seems to have been one of the misfortunes of 
the time, that the king, the nobles, and the clergy looked 
upon their respective orders as personal matters, rather 
than constituent elements of French society. Louis the 
Sixteenth was no fool; he had good natural parts, had 
been well educated, was sincerely pious, and had a most 
excellent heart ; he loved his people, and there was no sac- 
rifice that he was not willing to make for their good ; but 
he could never understand, nor be made to understand, 
that the quarrel was not personal, or that it was France, 
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not simply himself and family, he sacrificed in refusing to 
defend the throne. Not one drop of blood, he said, shall be 
shed for me or my family. This was well, was noble, for 
Louis the Sixteenth as a private man, but for him as king 
it was not well. It was either an abdication of the sover- 
eignty, or else an implied assertion that he was king only 
for his private benefit. He was not king for his private 
benefit or that of his family, but for the benefit of France, 
and it was his duty to defend his rights, not for his own 
sake, but for the sake of the public good. The rights of 
the crown were not his private property; he held them as 
a sacred trust, and was bound to defend them, and to the 
full extent of his power to transmit them unimpaired to 
his successor, according to the fundamental constitution of 
the kingdom. He might have restored and he ought to 
have restored to the Estates of his kingdom the rights 
which his predecessors had usurped; but to go farther 
was to become himself a revolutionist, a traitor to France. 
Unhappily, he never understood this, and, unwilling to 
shed blood in his own personal cause, he would suffer no 
efficient steps to be taken to protect the monarchy. Louis 
the Fourteenth claimed the crown as his private property, 
and usurped the rights of the nation to his own profit ; 
Louis the Sixteenth regarded it equally as his private 
property, and parted with it to the injury of the nation, 
and to the profit of nobody. We honor in him the gener- 
osity, the humanity, and the self-denial of the private 
man, but we are obliged to censure and almost despise 
the weakness of the sovereign. 

The nobility, for far less honorable motives, were faith- 
less to their order. Nobility was an order in the state, 
and existed and was supported for a public reason. It 
had no doubt private rights or privileges which it might 
surrender, but it had no right to annihilate itself as one of 
the Estates of the kingdom. France was in theory, and 
had been in practice, a constitutional monarchy. ‘The gov- 
ernment consisted of the king and the three Estates, — 
the clergy, the nobility, and the commons, — sitting in sep- 
arate houses and voting by orders. ‘True, the Estates or 
States General had not been summoned since 1614, that is, 
for a hundred and seventy-five years, which was a serious 
damage ; but the summoning of them in 1788 to meet in 
1789 indicated the intention to restore the legal constitu- 
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tion of the kingdom to its vigor. The law which required 
the Estates to sit in separate houses, and to vote by orders, 
should have been enforced from the first, or rather should 
not have been suflered for a moment to be drawn in ques- 
tion. It never would have been questioned but for the 
revolutionary doctrines of the followers of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, and of these doctrines the nobility were at the 
time the chief patrons. ‘The nobility were indeed the last 
to unite with the Tiers Etat, but it is clear that they held 
out not from patriotic motives; and when they did unite, 
and consent that the three orders should be merged in a 
single National Assembly, and vote per capita, they aban- 
doned, through selfishness and hatred of the clergy, their 
own order. ‘They united with the deputies of the commons 
in abasing the royal authority, and in despoiling the clergy, 
evidently with the expectation of gaining for themselves 
what was wrested from the king and clergy. But when 
they had unduly depressed the royal authority, and sacrificed 
the clergy, their turn came round, and they became the vic- 
tims of their allies, the commons. ‘They were compelled 
either to emigrate, or to atone for their infidelity with their 
blood on the Place de Gréve, while the lurid light of their 
burning castles gleamed on the midnight sky. ‘They, by 
attacking the old constitution of their country, hoped to 
gain something for themselves ; but the king and clergy, 
by abandoning their trusts, could only expect to lose their 
personal advantages, and their conduct, however mistaken, 
or deplorable in its results, commands in some measure 
our respect, because it was disinterested. 

With all the faults committed by the deputies of the 
clergy, it rnust be acknowledged that it was chiefly among 
them that were found men who really comprehended the 
nature of the struggle in which the nation was engaged, 
who defended old rights and privileges on the true 
ground, and who knew how to reconcile authority with 
liberty. ‘There was no class of deputies in the Constitu- 
ent Assembly that showed so much patriotism, so true a 
love of liberty, so much statesmanship, and so much real 
courage, as the clergy; and if they committed faults, nobly, 
heroically, and amply, with a few exceptions, did they 
atone for them. Only four bishops out of one hundred 
and thirty-five took the oath to the civil constitution of the 
clergy, and of the second order of the clergy, less than 
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one third; and a large number of these subsequently re- 
tracted, were reconciled to the Church, and atoned for their 
crime by suffering heroically for the faith. This fact, so 
honorable to the French clergy of the period, proves of it- 
self that the so-called Gallicanism, however earnestly it 
may have been adopted by the court and a few courtier 
prelates and dignitaries of the Church, was more of a spec- 
ulation than a settled doctrine with the French clergy in 
general. In the hour of her pride and her prosperity, 
France preached Gallicanism, set up her nationalism 
against the Papacy; but always in her heart of hearts she 
was the most papistical of all Catholic nations, and most 
favorably in this respect does her conduct contrast with 
that of England under Henry the Eighth, as well as with 
that of Germany under Joseph the Second. It is customary 
with some, even at the present day, to sneer at the French 
seminaries as Gallican; but as stanch Ultramontanists as 
we have in our own country may be found among bishops 
and priests who studied their theology in the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice at Paris. We confess that we love and honor 
Catholic France, and all the more, the better we become 
acquainted with the ecclesiastical history of the Gallican 
Church in the terrible days of the old Revolution. 

The Abbé Jager is an able writer, and his views are in 
general profound and just; but in tracing the causes of 
the Revolution, he does not seem to us to go far enough 
back. He traces them back only to Voltaire and Rous- 
seau. ‘The influence of these two chiefs of the army of 
Satan, we by no meansdeny. The philosophy they taught 
or encouraged, the abominable doctrines they inculcated, 
and the political speculations which they, especially the 
latter, so widely circulated, and which were so eagerly 
caught up by the bourgeoisie and the younger members 
of the nobility, no doubt had an immense influence in 
weakening the hold of religion on the hearts of multitudes, 
in corrupting the manners and morals of the higher classes, 
and in giving to the Revolution its special tone and char- 
acter; but we think the real authors of the Revolution 
are to be sought in Louis the Fourteenth, and the As- 
sembly of 1682. Louis the Fourteenth had usurped all 
the powers of the state for the crown, and established, in 
defiance of the old constitution of the kingdom, absolute 
monarchy, which, as long as man remains what he is, can 
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be in practice only despotism. Having virtually suppressed 
the States General, he left no organized check on his 
arbitrary will, except the Church. So long as the great 
body of the people of any country hold the Catholic faith, 
absolute monarchy can exist only in name, if the Church 
be left free, and her bishops and clergy independent of the 
state, responsible only to their own spiritual Chief. Louis 
could effect his purpose and establish the absolutism he 
adored only by destroying the freedom of the Church and 
the independence of the clergy. This he attempted to do 
by the Declaration he forced from the too famous As- 
sembly of 1682. That Declaration was indeed drawn up 
by the great Bossuet, whom we cannot allow ourselves to 
speak of with the slightest disrespect, and whom we deeply 
venerate for his piety, his learning, his talents, and the 
eminent services he has rendered to religion; but it is 
probable that he acted from prudential considerations, and 
consented to go the length of the Four Articles, only that 
he might prevent the Assembly from going farther, and 
rushing into absolute schism and heresy. It might be feared, 
and we presume Bossuet did fear, that, in the temper of 
the king and of many prelates and ecclesiastics at the time, 
there was danger that France would follow the example 
of England under Henry the Eighth, separate herself from 
the Holy See, and set up a national Church under the 
king for pope, and the Archbishop of Paris, perhaps, for 
patriarch, — a measure which would have pleased the 
courtiers, and enchanted the Jansenists. But we do not 
think the danger was so great as was apprehended, for 
France has always been in her heart attached to the Holy 
See, and never could be rendered schismatic, save for a 
brief moment. Louis the Twelfth was obliged to abandon 
the Conciliabulum of Pisa and his five cardinals, and the 
great Napoleon, in the height of his power, found it neces- 
sary to dissolve the Council he had convoked against 
unity. The Catholic sentiment of France under the Di- 
rectory rose against the civil constitution of the clergy, and 
would soon have forced the government, whoever was at 
its head, to reéstablish communion with Rome. After the 
first rude shocks, after the first stunning effects of the revo- 
lutionary measures, the faith and piety of the nation began 
to revive, and Bonaparte only anticipated the real wish of 
France in soliciting the Concordat of 1802. Nevertheless, 
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Bossuet may have feared a schism, and is to be excused if 
he did, and his motive is to be honored, even if, enlight- 
ened by subsequent events, we are forced to doubt the cor- 
rectness of his judgment. 

The Four Articles of the French clergy have generally 
been opposed, at least as far as we are informed, almost 
exclusively on the ground that they deny the infallibility, 
unless accepted by the Church, of the Papal definitions of 
faith and morals; but this denial is not their essential 
character, and is only incidental to their main purpose. 
The infallibility of the Pope, when defining faith or morals 
for the whole Church, we are told, may be denied without 
formal heresy, because it has been controverted, and has 
not yet been formally defined; but, with the great body of 
Catholics, we hold it to be true, and should regard our- 
selves as guilty in foro conscientie of heresy were we to 
deny it, for the evidence of its truth is conclusive to us, 
and it is not of Catholic faith only in the sense that the 
Church has not by a formal judicial act so defined it. But 
the Four Articles bear on our present discussion only in 
their teaching as to the relations of the two powers, the 
spiritual and the temporal. The essential point of the 
Gallican Declaration is the assertion of the entire separa- 
tion of Church and State, the denial to the Church of all 
authority, direct or indirect, over the temporal order, and 
the declaration of the absolute independence of the state 
in temporal affairs, as expressed in the first of the Four Ar- 
ticles: “ Beato Petro ejusque successoribus Christi vicariis 
ipsique Ecclesie rerum spiritualium et ad eternam salu- 
tem pertinentium, non autem civilium ac temporalium, a 
Deo traditam potestatem...... Reges ergo et principes 
in temporalibus nulli ecclesiaslice potestati Dei ordina- 
tione subjici, neque auctoritate clavium Ecclesie directe vel 
indirecte deponi, aut illorum subditos eximi a fide atque 
obedientia, ac prastito fidelitatis sacramento solvi posse, 
cumque sententiam public tranquillitati necessariam, nec 
minus Ecclesize quam imperio utilem, ut verbo Dei, Patrum 
traditioni et Sanctorum exemplis consonam, omnino reti- 
nendam.” We certainly do not mean to imply that it was 
the intention of the Assembly to assert the absolute inde- 
pendence of the temporal order, for they were Catholics 
and intended to assert nothing contrary to Catholic faith ; 
their purpose was, we suppose, to deny the temporal au- 
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thority of the Church, and to assert the independence of 
kings and princes in temporals.* They no doubt held that 
the state is bound to be just in the management of tempo- 
ral affairs; but, by denying all authority of the Church as 
a government over princes in the temporal order, they left 
the prince free to judge for himself, in that order, of the 
justice as well as of the wisdom or prudence of his acts, 
and therefore emancipated him in temporals from all ob- 
ligation to obey the law of God as interpreted and applied 
by the Catholic Church, which was in effect to emanci- 
pate the whole temporal order from its subjection to the 
spiritual order; for the Church, the Pope as visible head 
of the Church, is the sole representative of the spiritual 
order on earth. They declared the prince free, so far as 
the Church is concerned, to rule his subjects in the tempo- 
ral order as he saw fit, and gave him the right to adopt 
any and every measure of public policy which he should 
judge to be for their temporal prosperity or well-being. 
They thus entirely separated politics from religion and 
morality, withdrew them from all spiritual jurisdiction, and 
abandoned them to the judgment, the mercy, the will, or 
the caprice of Caesar, with no right on the part of Peter to 
take the least conceivable cognizance of his temporal gov- 
ernment. Consequently, they removed by their declara- 
tion all check imposed by the Church on the arbitrary will 
of the sovereign, and left Louis the Fourteenth the abso- 
lute monarch he wished, and, till God began to send him 
afflictions, he was determined, to be. 





* From some things Bossuet subsequently wrote, it might perhaps be 
said that the real intention of the Assembly was not so much to assert 
the independence of the prince in temporals, as it was to assert the au- 
thority of the Pope in spirituals, and define the boundary beyond which 
the state or civil authority could not pass without encroaching on the in- 
violable province of the Church. We would gladly believe that this was 
the intention of the Assembly, and we are inclined to believe that it was 
in the main the intention of Bossuet himself. He not unlikely meant 
nothing more than to draw the line beyond which it was not possible to 
go without falling into manifest heresy and schism, and therefore to save 
the authority of the Sovereign Pontiff, and not to reduce it to its lowest 
point. But after all, the circumstances under which the Assembly was 
summoned by the king, and put forth its declaration, force us to believe 
that the purpose of its members was to assert as broad a margin for the 
civil authority as they could without rushing into open heresy and schism. 
The Declaration seems to us, when interpreted by its history, to have been 
made in the interest of the state, rather than of the Church, and with far 
more regard for the royal than the papal authority. 
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Under the political relation the Gallican Declaration of 
1682 was simply the complement of the revolution of 
Louis the Fourteenth in favor of absolute monarchy ; un- 
der the ecclesiastical relation it excluded the Church as 
a government from the state, and greatly weakened her 
moral force even in spirituals. It tended in the first in- 
stance to depress the power of the papacy in favor of the 
episcopacy; in the second instance, to depress the epis- 
copacy in favor of the presbytery ;, and in the third, to de- 
press the presbytery or the clerici in favor of the laity, 
and thus to prepare the way for the assertion of the abso- 
lute supremacy of the state, not only in temporals, but 
also in spirituals, as was fully proved in the proceedings 
of the National Assembly which decreed the civil consti- 
tution of the clergy. The original vice of the Four Ar- 
ticles was in the separation of the two powers, and placing 
the state and the Church, each in its own order, on the 
same footing, each holding immediately from God, inde- 
pendently of the other; which assumed the secular prince in 
seculars to be as high and as independent a sovereign as 
the Pope is in spirituals, or that God had made Ceesar as 
supreme in the temporal order as he had Peter in the spirit- 
ual order. It placed the two orders on a footing of perfect 
equality, and made Peter and Cesar equally independent 
and supreme. If in spirituals Peter could say to Cesar, 
“ Tam your master,” in temporals Cesar could say to Pe- 
ter, “I am your lord, and you are my subject.” To this 
specious theory, which is still popular even with many 
Catholics, there are one or two rather grave objections. In 
the first place, the normal relation of the two orders is not, 
and cannot be, that of equality or mutual independence, 
because the temporal order, as we have heretofore shown, 
exists for the spiritual, not for itself, and is therefore subor- 
dinate to the spiritual, and consequently subject to the 
spiritual sovereign, in obedience to. whose authority the 
temporal sovereign must govern. This lies in the nature 
of the case, and cannot be denied, if we concede any spir- 
itual order at all. In the second place, the separation 
of the two orders supposed is not and cannot be a fact. 
The two orders are distinguishable, but the temporal is 
never without the spiritual, any more than the creature is 
without the creator. It is impossible in practice to draw a 
broad line of demarcation between them, so that the one 
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shall never overlap the other. There is no state without 
law ; there is no law without justice, and justice, whether 
natural or supernatural, is already in the spiritual order, 
and in some sense its very foundation. The Church in 
her tribunals takes cognizance of sins against natural jus- 
tice, no less than of sins against faith and the Sacraments. 
Nobody can deny to the spiritual authority the right to do 
this, and contend that sins against natural justice are not 
sins against God, are not spiritual offences. The real 
office of the prince, the real mission of the state, is to 
maintain natural justice in society, and for this purpose 
the magistrate bears the sword; but the state is not con- 
stituted the supreme interpreter of the law of nature, the 
supreme judge to declare what is or what is not natural 
justice. Its office is principally executive, and is legisla- 
tive or judicial only within the sphere of simple human 
prudence. It must learn the law, the justice, or the moral- 
ity of its policy from the spiritual authority, and defer to it 
in every question of right and wrong in the natural, no less 
than in the supernatural order ; for to interpret the law of 
nature, natural right, which the revealed law always pre- 
supposes and confirms, is just as much a spiritual function, 
as it is to interpret and apply the revealed or supernatural 
law itself. Now as the state supposes the natural law, as 
temporals are all subjected to this law, and cannot right- 
fully be withdrawn from the sovereignty of natural justice, 
to make the secular authority independent and supreme in 
civil and temporal affairs is to clothe it with spiritual at- 
tributes, and to declare it in the temporal order a real 
spiritual authority, which is to deny the very separation 
of the two powers asserted, and to fall into the contra- 
diction and absurdity of declaring the purely temporal 
authority at once temporal and spiritual. ‘The separa- 
tion and independence of the two powers, declared by 
the Assembly of 1682, are therefore impracticable and 
absurd. 

But grant it for a moment. Then the prince is and 
must be supreme judge of the natural law, as applicable 
to the temporal affairs of his subjects. The revealed law 
does in no instance abrogate the natural law. It presup- 
poses and confirms it. Then nothing can be enjoined in 
the revealed or positive law that conflicts with the natural 
law. Then nothing demanded by the law of nature in re- 
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gard to the temporal well-being of mankind, or of a par- 
ticular state, can contravene any thing contained in the 
revealed, supernatural, or positive divine law. The prince 
is supreme judge of the natural law as applicable to civil 
and temporal affairs, in regard to which, as say the As- 
sembly of 1682, the Church has received no power from 
God. The prince, then, has the sovereign right to adopt 
any and every measure for the temporal well-being of his 
subjects or of his principality, that he judges to be author- 
ized or permitted by the law of nature or natural justice. 
Suppose, then, he regards the modification or the suppres- 
sion of the Catholic hierarchy, or the ecclesiastical organ- 
ization in his dominions, as essential to that well-being. 
How can you deny his right to effect such modification or 
suppression? Do your best, then, your Gallicanism be- 
comes Febronianism, and asserts the right of the civil au- 
thority, leaving the revealed dogma and the Sacraments 
untouched, to determine the government and discipline of 
the Church, and the civil constitution of the clergy decreed 
by the National Assembly in July, 1790, is only its legit- 
imate development. 

The Revolution of 1789, then, in our judgment, was, 
on the one hand, only the reaction of old constitutional 
France against the absolutism effected or very nearly 
effected by Louis the Fourteenth, and, on the other, the 
natural development of the independence of the civil au- 
thority asserted by the Declaration of the thirty-five bish- 
ops of the Assembly of 1682. Even the movement of 
Voltaire and Rousseau is in some sense justified by that 
Declaration. ‘The Jansenists were the children of the 
Protestant Reformers, and the philosophers were the offl- 
spring of the Jansenists. But it cannot be denied that the 
Declaration of 1682 was favorable to the Jansenists, inas- 
much as it depressed and restricted the power of the Holy 
See, detracted from the moral weight of the Papal constitu- 
tions, and rendered the suppression of heresy by the spirit- 
ual authority practically difficult, if not impossible. The 
Assembly practically asserted the right of inferiors to define 
the rights and powers of superiors, and when once the 
principle that inferiors have the right to define the authority 
of superiors is admitted, there is no end to its application. 
All authority is subverted, and superiors can have no au- 
thority, except such as the inferiors choose to concede 
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them. Jansenian bishops, under cover of this principle, 
could reclaim against the Papal constitution condemning 
them. Jansenian presbyters could reclaim against their 
orthodox bishops, as these had done against the Pope, and 
the laity could restrict the powers of the clergy of either 
order at will. The Jansenists were naturally irritated 
against the popes and bishops who condemned them, and 
the more so, in proportion as their respect for their author- 
ity was diminished. They became also irritated against 
the monarchy, which displayed its force against them, and 
the more so, in proportion to its responsibility, increased 
by the independence conceded to it by the Four Articles. 
Hence they prepared the way for Voltaire and Rousseau, 
and for the hostility to the Church and the monarchy, and 
to all authority displayed by the philosophers and their 
dupes. 

Moreover, the Four Articles must, if reduced to practice, 
be so interpreted as to make the civil authority the sole 
and supreme judge of the natural law. The tone or tem- 
per of mind that would so interpret them would assert the 
natural as the limit of the revealed law, and assume that 
there can be nothing in the latter opposed to the monarch’s 
interpretation of the former. But, after all, the monarch is 
human, and his authority is only human authority, which 
of itself alone does not and cannot bind in conscience. 
It binds conscience only by virtue of its conformity to the 
law of nature. But the law of nature is only another name 
for natural reason ; consequently there can be in revelation 
nothing repugnant to natural reason. But reason is all 
and entire in every man, and therefore whatever claims to 
be the revealed will or law of God that is repugnant to my 
reason, is false, is fraud or imposture. In practice, with 
our corrupt nature, this will be my individual right to judge 
of the law of nature, and to reject as false, as fraud, as im- 
position, whatever is repugnant to my reason, to my will, 
to my passions, or to my caprice. Here is Voltaire, and 
the whole of him, and here, too, is Rousseau, at least in 
part. Rousseau was more comprehensive than Voltaire. 
Voltaire was simply the Luther of the eighteenth century ; 
Rousseau was at once the Luther and the Calvin of the 
same century. He was a critic and destroyer, like Vol- 
taire, like Luther; he was also a constructive genius, like 
Calvin. In destroying authority, he labored with Voltaire ; 
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in seeking to construct, he went beyond him. The Four 
Articles had, in the secular interpretation of them, declared 
kings and princes absolute, — that is, had declared abso- 
lute and supreme the civil authority, or reasserted the old 
maxim, Quod principi placuit, id legis habet vigorem. But 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas, Bellarmine, Suarez, Du Per- 
ron, Fénelon, and nearly all Catholic doctors of any note, 
except Bossuet, who in this seems to have followed James 
the First of England and the jurisconsults of the courts 
of Frederick Barbarossa and Philip the Fair, teach that 
kings derive their power from God through the people, 
and hold it as a sacred trust from God for the nation. The 
real human sovereign, then, is not the king, but the peo- 
ple or the nation, and therefore the absolutism asserted by 
the Four Articles for kings and princes is, by an easy and 
necessary transition, asserted for the people or the nation. 
And here is the remainder of Rousseau, the democratic 
part, —the substitution of the nation or the people for kings 
and princes. As the people have the right to institute 
government for their common good, and as they are, since 
sovereign, the sole judges of what is or is not for their com- 
mon good, they have the right to alter, modify, or suppress 
all existing laws, usages, institutions, of whatever name or 
nature, which they judge to be repugnant to that good, 
and to introduce such new institutions and laws as they 
judge to be favorable to it as they understand it for them- 
selves. Here is the French Revolution, the suppression of 
the Catholic hierarchy, and the enactment of the Consti- 
tutional Church, — the substitution of democratic for mo- 
narchical despotism. All follows logically enough from the 
absolutism of Louis the Fourteenth, and the indepen- 
dence of the temporal authority asserted by the Assembly 
of 1682. 

We think too much influence has been attributed to 
Voltaire and Rousseau, with their confederates. The 
Jansenists and Protestants had more to do with forming 
the civil constitution of the clergy, and the persecution of 
the Catholics, than the philosophers. We do not believe 
philosophers were ever able to revolutionize any state, 
either for good or for evil. They are a proud, high-pre- 
tending class, but usually weak and inefficient. Without 
the deplorable antecedents of Louis the Fourteenth and 
the Declaration which he forced from the French clergy, 
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Voltaire and Rousseau would have labored in vain to 
shake the faith of the French people, or to overthrow the 
French state. Their infidel philosophy had corrupted a 
portion of the nobility, and of the wealthier members of 
the bourgeoisie, it is true, but even at the opening of the 
States General it had not touched the great body of the 
nation. It prevailed in the chateaux, the saloons, and, to 
some extent, among the people in the capital and large 
towns of the kingdom; but it had hardly penetrated into 
the provinces, and the people generally retained their 
faith, as the instructions of the electors of all orders, espe- 
cially of the clergy and the commons, to their deputies 
to the States General amply prove. Its adherents, in the 
beginning, were only a minority even in the States Gen- 
eral, and if the friends of order and of religion had been as 
active and as energetic as their opponents, they could easily 
have crushed the revolution in the bud. ‘The measures 
so hostile to religion afterwards decreed by the National 
Assembly, could not in the beginning have obtained even 
a hearing. ‘The fatal measures which were adopted in the 
summer of 1789, when the clergy were everywhere ap- 
plauded as the warm friends of liberty, would, notwith- 
standing the union of the three orders in a single assem- 
bly, voting per capita, have been indignantly rejected, had 
they not been looked upon as purely political measures, 
having no important bearing on religion. There was a 
strong dislike to absolute monarchy, there was an absurd 
craving for equality, that is, of every man to secure to him- 
self the highest round of the ladder; but there was no gen- 
eral hostility to the Church, no general animosity against 
the clergy. 

The first fatal measures, those which we can now easily 
see involved all that followed, were taken with the appro- 
bation or the acquiescence of the greater part of the clergy 
themselves, and supported by ecclesiastics, who proved, by 
their subsequent conduct, that they were firm in their at- 
tachment to the Church, and ready to die for the Catholic 
faith. They saw not, they suspected not, whither things 
were tending. They had been taught to regard politics as 
separate from and independent of religion. ‘They had 
been trained under the Four Articles, and many of them 
under these articles as developed and understood by cour- 
tiers and Jansenists. Regarding politics as a distinct and 
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separate sphere from religion, they followed heedlessly 
the political direction given by the adroit few who wished 
to decatholicize France, without once stopping to in- 
quire whether they were not conceding in the state prin- 
ciples which they must disavow the first moment they 
resorted to the rights and interests of religion. They 
did not think of applying their principles as Catholics 
within the arena of politics, and committed themselves 
to the dangerous measures before suspecting them to be 
dangerous. 

Moreover, the bishops and clergy, conceding on all oc- 
casions the doctrine of the Four Articles, were unable to 
oppose with strict logical effect the attacks of the Revolu- 
tion on the rights of the Church. They professed them- 
selves ready to yield to it in every thing pertaining to the 
temporal order, in every thing that did not touch the spirit- 
ual authority. But who was to decide where the tem- 
poral ended and the spiritual began? ‘The Church? 
‘Then the Four Articles had no sense, for then the Church 
Was supreme in all things, inasmuch as she defined both 
her own powers and those of the state; and therefore the 
clergy, in saying they recognized the independence of the 
state or of the National Assembly in temporals, meant 
nothing, and used only vain words. The state? Then 
when the Assembly declared the measures it adopted 
purely political measures, the bishops and clergy were 
bound on their own principles not to oppose them, unless 
on political grounds. ‘The bishops and clergy, throughout 
all the controversy excited by the anti-Catholic measures 
proposed by the cé/é gauche, were evidently embarrassed 
by the Four Articles. Their thought was sound, was Ultra- 
montane, but they undertook to bring it out and defend it 
under Gallican forms, which deprived it of its practical 
power. What they wanted to say was: The Church is 
supreme, and you have no power except what you hold in 
subordination to her, either in spirituals or in temporals. 
You say your measures are only political, and are only such 
as you are free, by virtue of the independence of the political 
order, to adopt. ‘This is nothing, for you are not your 
own judges in either order. You no more have political 
than ecclesiastical independence. The Church alone, un- 
der God, is independent, and she defines both your powers 
and her own. ‘The question for you is not whether your 
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measures are purely political or not, but whether they are 
such as she leaves you free to adopt; for not even in the 
political order are you free to adopt any measures which 
she disapproves. ‘This would have been plain, consistent, 
straightforward, and left no room for equivocation, for craft, 
or subtlety in confusing the question, and misleading the 
judgment ; but this language the Four Articles forbade to 
be adopted. 

Moreover, by having taught the people the independence 
and supremacy of Cesar in the political order, they had 
given occasion for the mass of the people to entertain an 
honest doubt, of which the revolutionists availed them- 
selves with terrible effect, whether the measures objected 
to by the bishops and clergy were not within the compe- 
tency of the civil power. The enemies of the Church con- 
tended throughout that their measures touched only tem- 
porals, that they left the spiritual power, the Catholic re- 
ligion itself, intact; and as they really made, so far as the 
poor people could perceive, no change in doctrine or wor- 
ship, how were these poor people — who had always heard 
it said that the Church had no political power, that she is 
incompetent in temporals, and that all temporal affairs are 
of the domain of Cesar, who is as supreme in his order 
as she is in hers—to be assured that the National As- 
sembly had transcended the powers of the state, and that 
the opposition of the clergy to its measures did not spring 
from self-interest, fanaticism, or aristocratic and monarchi- 
cal tendencies, instead of conscientious attachment to re- 
ligion and fidelity to the Church? Certain it is, that 
large numbers supported the constitution, and persecuted 
the nonjuring clergy, who were by no means in their 
own estimation apostates. The majority of the National 
Assembly even intended to retain the Catholic religion, 
and went the length they did only because they held that 
the measures they adopted were political, and not spirit- 
ual, and therefore within the competency of the political 
power. Do Thomas F. Meagher, and the not inconsider- 
able number of Irishmen in this country who sympathize 
with him, intend to renounce their faith, or imagine that 
they cannot do all they propose to do without ceasing to 
be good Catholics? Not at all. They doubtless are well 
aware that they have no strong claims to be regarded as 
pious and devoted Catholics, but they suppose that their 
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movements are all in a sphere independent of the Church, 
and therefore such as may be prosecuted without any im- 
peachment of their religion. ‘These movements, in their 
judgment, are wholly in the political order, and they have 
heard it said, from their youth up, that the Church has 
nothing to do with politics, that she has received no mis- 
sion in regard to the political order, and they therefore 
very naturally conclude that they are under no kind of ob- 
ligation to render her any account of their political conduct. 
So was it with a large portion of the French people in 
1789. In opposing the nonjuring bishops and _ priests 
they believed they were only asserting their natural rights 
as men, or as the state, and were merely resisting the un- 
warrantable assumptions of the spiritual power. If they 
had been distinctly taught that the political authority is 
always subordinate to the spiritual, and had grown up in 
the doctrine that the nation is not competent to define, in 
relation to the ecclesiastical power, its own rights, that the 
Church defines both its powers and her own, and that, 
though the nation may be and ought to be independent in 
relation to other nations, it has and can have no inde- 
pendence in face of the Church, the kingdom of God on 
earth, they would have seen at a glance, that to support 
the civil authority against the spiritual, no matter in what 
measures, was the renunciation of their faith as Catholics, 
and the actual or virtual assertion of the supremacy of the 
temporal order. Brought thus distinctly to the point, and 
compelled, without any subterfuge or any sophistry to 
confuse and bewilder their understandings, to choose be- 
tween the Catholic religion and the constitutional relig- 
ion, we feel confident very few would have prevaricated, 
and that the National Assembly would have found general 
execration, instead of popular support, for its schismatic 
and infidel measures. ‘The independence of the political 
order asserted by the Four Articles laid the people open 
to the influence of artful leaders, who wished to destroy 
the Church, and rendered but too many of them deaf to 
the expostulations of their legitimate pastors. We look 
upon the French revolution, therefore, as a judgment of 
God on the king and nobility, and especially the clergy, 
for their unfaithfulness to their trusts, for their betrayal of 
the rights, and nonperformance of the duties, of their re- 
spective orders, and as a practical demonstration to the 
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whole world of the dangerousness to the state, to the na- 
tion, and to religion herself, of the doctrine asserted in the 
too famous Gallican Declaration of 1682. 

There is always, even in the most Catholic times and 
in the most Catholic states, a party, more or less numer- 
ous, who have no conception of religion as law, or of the 
Church as a kingdom, with a constitution, laws, and chiefs 
of her own, set up on the earth with plenary authority, 
under God, over states and individuals,—a party who 
never think of the Church as a divinely constituted govern- 
ment, even in spirituals, and count for nothing her external 
organization, her mission, or her discipline. ‘The Creed, 
the Sacraments, and the Ritual comprise, for them, the 
whole of religion, and they never can or never will under- 
stand why these may not be just as salutary when held 
out of unity as when held in it. If a bishop has really 
received the episcopal character, and if he holds the sub- 
stance of the Christian doctrine, and observes the approved 
ritual, they see no reason why his ministrations are not of 
the same value, when he receives his mission, his jurisdic- 
tion, or investiture from the state, as when he receives it 
from the successor of Peter. The authority, the mission, 
external unity of the Church, or her unity and jurisdiction 
as a government, never strike them as essential elements 
of her constitution, or as necessary to be believed and 
maintained in order to believe and maintain the Catholic 
religion. Here was the difficulty in France during the Rev- 
olution. The great body of the faithful knew the Church 
as the revelation of God, as the sacraments, and as worship ; 
but owing to the innate jealousy of the temporal power, and 
to the perhaps necessary prudence of doing or saying as 
little as possible to irritate this jealousy, or to give offence 
to Cesar, no small portion of them had remained compar- 
atively ignorant of her as the kingdom of God set up on 
the earth for the government of all men and nations, states 
and individuals. They recognized in her authority to 
teach the Symbol and to administer the Sacraments, at 
least in a restricted sense ; but when there was question of 
government, and the word kingdom was mentioned, they 
thought only of the state, and were ready to exclaim, in 
their simplicity, with the Jews who demanded of Pilate the 
crucifixion of our Lord, “ We have no king but Cesar!” 
This is what gave to the Jansenists, Protestants, and phi- 
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losophers in the National Assembly, and out of it, their 
fearful power over a portion of the French people, and 
what took away from the faithful pastors their legitimate 
influence over their flocks. 

In these revolutionary times the great point to be spe- 
cially insisted on, it seems to us, is, that the Church is a 
government, a kingdom, the Kingdom of kingdoms and 
Principality of principalities. What is most important is, 
to understand that she is a power, an organized power, 
divinely constituted, assisted, and protected, representing 
the Divine authority on earth, and as such universal and 
supreme. How the state is organized, or by whom ad- 
ministered, is a matter of comparative indifference. The 
state may be monarchical or republican, aristocratic or 
democratic, if it only be understood and conceded that 
over it, as over every individual, there is a spiritual king- 
dom, a spiritual authority, commissioned by God himself, 
to interpret and apply his law to every department of hu- 
man life, individual or social, public or private ; for if such 
authority be recognized and submitted to, no interest, tem- 
poral or spiritual, can fail to be protected and promoted. 
Undoubtedly, the assertion of this authority is a delicate 
matter, owing to the utter confusion which obtains in 
men’s minds respecting it; but we pray such of our read- 
ers as have some little candor and good-will to bear in 
mind that to assert this authority is by no means to merge 
the state in the Church, or to claim for the Church direct 
temporal authority, although even to claim for her direct 
temporal authority is not, to say the least, forbidden to the 
Catholic. What we here assert is, that the spiritual au- 
thority, in the nature of the case and by the express ap- 
pointment of God, extends beyond what are ordinarily 
called spirituals,—to all matters which do or can interest 
conscience, or concerning which there can arise any ques- 
tion of right or wrong, true or false. The Church, we 
grant, nay, maintain, is spiritual, and governs in reference, 
and only in reference, to a spiritual end; but as the tem- 
poral order subsists only by and for the spiritual, she, 
though not it any more than God is the world, nor the 
temporal authority itself, has, as the God whose represent- 
ative on earth she is, supreme authority over it, and the 
full right, under God, to prescribe to it the law it is bound 
in all things and at all times to consult and obey. 
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We do not, indeed, claim for the Church in relation to 
the temporal authority the right to make the law, for God 
himself, and he only, makes the law ; but we do claim for 
her the right to declare and apply his law to kings and 
princes, states and empires, as well as to individuals, in 
public as well as in private matters. The Church, of 
course, has no right to depose a legitimate prince, that is, 
a prince who has the right to reign, or to absolve his sub- 
jects from their allegiance, for she has no right to do wrong 
or to violate the law of God, and we are not at liberty to 
suppose that she ever does, ever will, or ever can, for she 
is holy and infallible by virtue of the indwelling and assist- 
ance of the Holy Ghost; but she has the right to judge 
who has or has not, according to the law of God, the 
right to reign,— whether the prince has by his infidel- 
ity, his misdeeds, his tyranny and oppression, forfeited his 
trust, and lost his right to the allegiance of his subjects, 
and therefore, whether they are still held to their allegiance 
or are released from it by the law of God. If she have the 
right to judge, she has the right to pronounce judgment, and 
order its execution; therefore, to pronounce sentence of 
deposition upon the prince who has forfeited his right to 
reign, and to declare his subjects absolved from their alle- 
giance to him, and free to elect themselves a new sover- 
eign. 

‘She has the right, we say, to pronounce sentence, but 
whether the sentence shall be carried into effect or not in 
the temporal order depends, in point of fact, on that order 
itself; not because she has no authority over the tempo- 
ral power, but because she has no temporal arms with 
which to enforce the execution of hersentence. She bears 
indeed the temporal sword, but it was not the will of her 
Spouse that she should wield it with her own hands. She 
ordinarily exercises it only by the hands of the laity, and 
she has only spiritual means by which to compel them to 
exercise it according to her orders. So, however extensive 
her authority, or full her right over the temporal power, 
she depends solely on the faith and conscience of her chil- 
dren for its practical assertion beyond the sphere of the 
spiritual order. It is this fact, we apprehend, that has led 
so many to misconceive and to misstate her authority in 
regard to temporal sovereigns, and it is the misapprehen- 
sion of this fact that usually so alarms Cesar and his min- 
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isters. God respects in all men the free will of man, and 
forces no man into the Church or into heaven against his 
free will. There is no one who cannot, if he chooses, resist 
Divine grace, disobey the law of God, and lose his soul. 
God will have none but a free-will offering, none but a vol- 
untary service, although those who reject his offers, refuse 
to serve him, and disobey his commands, do so at their own 
eril, and must suffer the consequences. So he has not 
willed that his Church should with her own hands wield 
the temporal sword, and has left the nations, not the right, 
but the ability, to resist her judgments, and to refuse to exe- 
cute her decrees. If their faith and conscience will not 
lead them to execute her sentence, when that sentence 
requires the exercise of physical force, she can herself do 
no more, and the responsibility rests with them. Her prac- 
tical power over temporal affairs is therefore restricted to 
that which is yielded her by the faith and piety of the faith- 
ful, although her right, her authority, is supreme and uni- 
versal. If her children are uninstructed as to this right, if 
they grow up with the persuasion that she has no authority 
over temporals, and that her power is restricted to teaching 
the Catechism and administering the Sacraments, she will 
be able to exert little or no power over temporal govern- 
ments, and her children, as in the French Revolution, will 
too often be found siding with the state against her, and 
rushing headlong into heresy and schism, to the ruin of the 
state and the perdition of their own souls. Nevertheless, 
her authority, her right remains; and not unfrequently her 
heavenly Spouse in a mysterious manner intervenes to vin- 
dicate it, and to carry her sentence into effect, as we saw 
surprisingly manifested in the case of the Emperor Napo- 
leon the First. Schismatic Russia, heretical England and 
Prussia, and even infidel Turkey, were made in the provi- 
dence of God instruments for the execution of her decrees, 
and inflicting merited chastisement on the persecutor of her 
Sovereign Pontiff. Napoleon laughed at the idea of an 
excommunication of a sovereign by the Pope in the nine- 
teenth century, and asked, sneeringly, if the old man ex- 
pected that the thunders of the Church would cause the 
muskets to fall from the hands of his soldiers. He had his 
answer on his retreat from Moscow, when the muskets did 
literally drop from their hands. 
This power which we claim for the Church over tem- 
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poral sovereigns and their subjects is neither more nor 
less than the simple power of the keys. Bossuet, indeed, 
in the first of the Four Articles, denies that kings and 
princes can be deposed, and their subjects absolved from 
their allegiance by the power of the keys, and maintains 
that these give the Pope no right in civil and temporal 
affairs; but in this he clearly places himself in opposition 
to some of the greatest and most holy Pontiffs that have 
ever sat in the chair of Peter. St. Gregory the Seventh 
expressly deduces his right to depose princes and absolve 
their subjects from the power of the keys, and the authority 
of this Pontiff, canonized by the Church, is greater than 
that of Bossuet, or even the whole thirty-five French bishops 
who made the Gallican Declaration of 1682. Bossuet also is 
easily refuted by the reason of the case, unless he can, as 
he cannot, adduce a decision of authority, disclaiming the 
power in question. Popes have claimed it, have exercised 
it, and have never disclaimed it. They have uniformly 
deduced it from the power of the keys, and none have ever 
denied it. We have, we think, then, the right to insist 
that the power of the keys is unrestricted, or without other 
limitations than such as are imposed by its own nature. Our 
Lord says to Peter, “ I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind upon 
earth, it shall be bound also in heaven; and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose upon earth, it shall be loosed also in 
heaven.” (St. Matthew xvi. 19.) Here is conferred all 
the authority of the kingdom, and the authority of the 
Pope as the successor of Peter therefore has no other re- 
strictions than those of the kingdom of heaven itself; and 
that authority, we have shown over and over again, by its 
own nature extends over the whole temporal order. ‘This 
is evident, too, from the very purpose of our Lord in set- 
ting up his kingdom, that is, the Church, on the earth. He 
set up his kingdom on the earth to rule over the kingdoms 
of this world, and to make them the kingdoms of God and 
of his Christ. In giving the keys of this kingdom to Peter, 
he must from the nature of the case have given him 
through them all the powers necessary to accomplish that 
purpose ; for he who imposes the end necessarily confers 
the right to use all the means necessary to effect it. 

The king or prince holds either under the law of nature 
er the revealed law of God, and of course is bound to con- 
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form to the law under which he holds. If you say he 
holds under the revealed law, there is no controversy be- 
tween us, for there is no question with any Catholic that the 
Church has supreme jurisdiction in every case that does 
or can arise under that law. If then you mean to oppose us, 
you must say that he holds under the law of nature, which 
is what all those who take the ground of Bossuet do say. 
The question then is, Has the Church, or has she not, su- 
preme judicial authority in all cases that do or can arise 
under the law of nature? Has she, or has she not, the 
right to take cognizance of offences against the natural 
law, as distinguished from the revealed law? To a cer- 
tain extent she certainly has, as every Catholic does and 
must concede. She does not, she cannot, indeed, abrogate 
the natural law, nor modify any of its essential provis- 
ions; but natural morality is no less within her jurisdic- 
tion than supernatural morality. She takes cognizance in 
her tribunals of offences against natural justice, as well as 
of offences against faith and the Sacraments, for they are 
equally offences against God, and offences against the nat- 
ural law are accounted offences even of a deeper dye than 
those against the positive law. In the process of canon- 
ization, evidence is first taken with regard to the cardinal 
virtues, and if the candidate is found deficient in these, the 
inquiry stops and the case is dismissed. Obedience to the 
natural law lies at the foundation of all virtue, and where 
that is wanting, neither faith nor the Sacraments will avail 
us. If we have violated natural justice, we must make 
restitution before we can receive absolution. Certainly 
the Church has jurisdiction of cases under the natural law, 
as every one who has learned the Catechism, heard an 
instruction from the pulpit, or been to confession, must 
concede. 

If the Church has jurisdiction in some cases under the 
natural law, she must have in all cases, unless some cases 
be specially excepted by God himself, and expressly re- 
served to another tribunal. No such cases can be alleged. 
There are reserved cases, as from a priest to the bishop, 
and from the bishop to the Pope, but none from the Su- 
preme Pontiff himself. The Church, then, has supreme 
jurisdiction in all cases which do or can arise under the nat- 
ural as well as the revealed law. ‘The question then comes 
up, Are kings and princes bound by the natural law, that 
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is, bound in their government of their subjects to observe 
the law of nature? They most assuredly are, if they hold 
under that law, and a fortiori if they hold under the re- 
vealed law, which presupposes and confirms the natural 
law. That law is the ground of their rights and the rule 
of their duties, and if they violate it, and rule unjustly, 
tyrannically, oppressively, they sin, and sin against God, for 
the natural law is law, is obligatory, only inasmuch as it 
is the law of God, or a transcript of the eternal law. Of 
that sin the Church may take cognizance as of any other 
sin, and bind or loose those guilty of it according to her 
own judgment inthe case. If the sin is one that forfeits 
their power, according to the law of nature, and there is no 
evidence of repentance, and every reason to believe that it 
will be persisted in, she has the right to bind them, and to 
declare judicially that they have no longer the right to 
reign, and that their subjects are no longer bound to 
obey them; that is, to depose them, declare the throne 
vacant, and to absolve their subjects from their allegiance 
and declare them free to elect a new sovereign, for in 
all this she does only declare a simple fact. In doing 
this, it is clear that she only exercises the power of the 
keys, of binding and loosing, and that, if she could not do 
thus much, there would be a class of sins that exclude 
from heaven of which she could take no cognizance, and 
to which she could apply no remedy. 

We concede that kings hold under the law of nature, 
and therefore that the rights and duties of sovereigns and 
of subjects remain even after the reception of the faith 
what they were before, or rather, that the reception of the 
faith annuls none of the rights of the sovereign, and re- 
leases the subject from no duty to his sovereign which he 
owed prior to the reception of Christianity, — what we 
understand to be the doctrine of St. Thomas on this sub- 
ject. We do not suppose the Church has any power to 
annul these rights, or to dispense from these duties. But 
we reason on the supposition, that, under the law of na- 
ture, sovereigns have duties as well as rights, that sub- 
jects have rights as well as duties, and that the rights 
of sovereigns are forfeited when their duties are neglect- 
ed, and the duties of subjects cease to oblige when their 
rights are systematically and perseveringly violated and 
trampled upon. We do not hold, we grant, the doctrine 
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of the divine right of kings, which was so strenuously ad- 
vocated by James the First of England, and which was so 
ably refuted by Bellarmine and Suarez, both Jesuits, and 
by Cardinal Du Perron in his masterly discourse in the 
assembly of the States General of France in 1614. We 
believe in the divine origin of power, for, Non est potestas 
nisi a Deo; but we do not believe that it ever becomes the 
private property or estate of any man, of any family, or of 
any set or class of men. Let who will be invested with 
it, it is a trust, a trust from God for the nation, and, like 
all trusts, liable to be forfeited by abuse. This is the doc- 
trine, as we understand it, taught by all the great doctors 
of the Church, and especially by St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas, and the Jesuit Suarez; and no one of any note, 
as far as we are aware, unless it be Bossuet, teaches any 
thing to the contrary. In none of the early Christian 
states formed by the Northern nations on the ruins of the 
Roman Empire was the principle even of hereditary mon- 
archy acknowledged. In all those states formed under the 
auspices of the Church, not excepting England and France, 
monarchy was elective, and wherever it has become hered- 
itary from father to son, it has been by a slow and gradual 
usurpation. France, in electing Louis Napoleon to be her 
emperor, has, in that respect, only returned to her ancient 
constitution; and in elevating a new family to the throne, 
she has done no more than she did in the case of the Car- 
lovingians and in that of the Capetians. England in the 
case of Henry the Seventh, unless we assume that he 
reigned by right of conquest, in that of William and Mary, 
and in that of the Elector of Hanover, whatever we may 
think of the wisdom or of the motives of her acts, only 
returned to her original constitution, and exercised a right 
which, though long in abeyance, it would be difficult to 
prove had ever been absolutely lost. The principle of 
Oriental despotism, which assumes power to be the inde- 
feasible right of the sovereign, and his subjects and their 
possessions his private property, is as repugnant to Catho- 
lic ethics as it is to public and private liberty. The king- 
dom is not, strictly speaking, the domain of the king, and 
the king, though he has the right to govern, has no right, 
if we may use the word, to dominate. Monarchy, in the 
sense of absolute domination, is expressly condemned by 
St. Gregory the First and St. Gregory the Seventh, treated 
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as a violence, and declared to originate in sin,—to be the 
offspring of violence and iniquity. Princes receive power 
from God to rule, not to enslave their subjects, to govern 
them as freemen, not as slaves, as men, not as things, — 
to govern as pastors or fathers, not as lords and despots, — 
in love, according to the rules of eternal justice, not in 
wrath, in hatred, or according to the promptings of their 
own passions, or the dictates of their own arbitrary will. 
The prince who does not bear this in mind, and rule ac- 
cording to the conditions of the trust he has received, for- 
feits his right to reign, and by that releases his subjects 
from their allegiance. 

This is what we understand to be the law of nature on 
the subject, as interpreted and applied by the Church, and 
it is in the main the doctrine of all modern statesmen who 
profess to be the especial friends of liberty. It was to this 
doctrine that the English Parliament appealed against 
Charles the First and James the Second, and also the 
American Congress of 1776 against George the Third. 
The Church, then, in deposing a sovereign and absolving 
his subjects, does not abrogate the law of nature, but sim- 
ply administers it. She really only declares the law, or 
pronounces judgment under it. It is not her judgment 
that makes the forfeiture, or that releases the subject ; she 
only declares a forfeiture already incurred, and releases 
subjects already virtually released by the act of the prince. 
This declaration is necessary, because neither princes nor 
subjects can judge in their own case. If we allow the 
prince, as do the Gallican monarchists, to be his own 
judge, to interpret and apply the law for himself, he can 
tyrannize and oppress at will; and if we allow the people 
to be their own judges, as do the Gallican democrats, and 
concede that the sovereign is justiciable by them, we re- 
verse all ideas of government, give them the right to refuse 
submission when they please, and can have nothing but 
universal revolution and disorder as the result. 

Assuming that we have rightly interpreted the law of 
nature on the subject, political power is a sacred trust from 
God. The prince, then, is responsible to God for the use 
he makes of it. If responsible, his abuse of it is a sin, and 
a sin which may damn his soul. How, then, say that the 
Church has not, by virtue of the keys, the power to take 
cognizance of his public acts, to sit in judgment on him 
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in his public capacity, and bind or loose him as a sov- 
ereign? Does he not owe a duty to his subjects? If he 
deliberately neglects that duty, and tramples on their 
rights, does he not sin against justice, and sin grievously ? 
How can you say, as a Catholic, that the Church can take 
no cognizance of that sin, and deal with the guilty prince 
as with any other sinner? But how can she do this with- 
out judging his conduct as temporal prince, and by what 
right can she do that, if she have no power over the tem- 
poral order? The power she has received with the keys is 
a power to take knowledge of sin, wherever or by whom- 
soever committed, and to bind or loose the sinner, — to 
acquit or to condemn him. ‘The keys, then, do give her 
power to bind or loose monarchs as well as private per- 
sons, and in relation to sins committed by them in their 
public as well as in their private capacity. We must side 
with the Popes, then, even against Bossuet. 

Subjects, again, owe allegiance to the legitimate prince, 
that is, as we have said, the prince who has the right to 
reign, and it is not a matter of indifference, in a moral 
point of view, whether they obey him or not. ‘To disobey 
him, deliberately to refuse to obey him or to resist his au- 
thority, is a sin, and a grievous sin, against God; for 
subjects are bound to obey the civil magistrate, not for 
wrath, that is, to avoid the punishment he may inflict, but 
for conscience’ sake, because God, in both the natural law 
and the revealed, commands them to be subject to the 
powers that be. But they are not bound to obey every 
one who claims, or has power to enforce, their obedience. 
They are not bound to obey the usurper, the tyrant, him 
who never had any right, or, if he had, has forfeited his 
right to govern, or him who commands them to do things 
contrary to natural justice, or things forbidden by the law 
of God. But the Church has undeniably the right to 
take cognizance of the sin of disobedience, and to bind or 
loose, according to her judgment in the case. How can 
she take cognizance of the sin and judge the sinner, that 
is, exercise the power of the keys, if she cannot take cog- 
nizance of matters in the temporal order, and decide who 
is or who is not a legitimate prince, when and to whom 
civil obedience is or is not due? ‘Thus far the power of 
the keys undeniably extends, and if thus far, it extends to 
the sentence of deposition upon the prince, and to the 
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absolution of his subjects from their allegiance. The 
power denied to the Church by the Four Articles, then, 
must be conceded as included in the power of the keys, 
the power of binding and loosing, unless we take the 
ground that the civil power is not subject to the law of 
God, either natural or revealed; and if we take that 
ground, we have no right to censure the Sovereign Pon- 
tifls for having exercised the deposing power, for they who 
hold themselves amenable to no law can appeal to no law 
for protection. ‘The fact is, that the Church could never 
exercise her spiritual discipline, or accomplish her work of 
spiritual government, if her power of binding and loosing 
did not extend to sovereigns as well as to subjects, and to 
sovereigns in relation to their public trusts as well as to 
their private conduct. 

The power which Bossuet denies the Church must be 
hers, for she is by her very mission bound to be the guar- 
dian and protector of the faithful. She has as God’s 
Church the right to exist, and therefore has, by the law of 
nature even, the common right of self-preservation and 
self-defence. Thus, if attacked by an infidel, an heretical, 
or a schismatical power with an armed force, she has the 
right to call upon her faithful children to arm in her de- 
fence, and to make war on her enemies, as in the case of 
the Crusades, and the religious wars of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. She has the right and the duty to protect the faith 
and the virtue of her children, wherever they are, by all the 
means in her power. Thus, if a prince falls into schism 
or heresy, and attempts to pervert the faith of his subjects, 
and to carry them away with him, she has the right to 
declare him deposed, and his subjects released from their 
allegiance ; for he by such conduct abuses his trust, and 
forfeits, even by the natural law, his right to govern. The 
law of nature binds all men to accept and obey the re- 
vealed law of God, as soon as it is sufficiently promul- 
gated; for the law of nature binds all men to love, serve, 
and worship God in the way and manner he himself pre- 
scribes, therefore according to a supernatural law, if he 
reveals such law to them. Infidel princes cannot be forced 
to accept and obey such law, because God has chosen that 
faith should be voluntary; but they can be compelled by 
Christian princes to desist from persecuting those who 
have received it, and to leave their subjects free to em- 
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brace and conform to it if they choose. The Church, 
however, cannot excommunicate them, for they are not in 
her communion, nor depose them, if their subjects are infi- 
dels, for then they do not own her authority. They are 
without, and those without she does not judge. But 
princes made her subjects by baptism are to be presumed 
to have had the revealed law, the Christian faith, sufficient- 
ly promulgated to them to be morally bound to receive and 
obey it. ‘They are then bound by their office to profess it, 
and to protect with their power the Church, who is its de- 
positary, and therefore the faithful in their respective states. 
If they do not, and use their power against her, to per- 
vert or persecute the faithful, she as the guardian and pro- 
tector of the faithful, and as authorized to interpret and 
apply the law of God, to bind and to loose, has the right, 
if no milder measures will answer, to declare them to have 
forfeited their right to govern, and their subjects to be ab- 
solved from all obligation to obey them. She has this 
right by virtue of the keys; she has it also by virtue of her 
obligation to protect the faith and virtue of her children ; 
and she has it, finally, by virtue of her right of self-preser- 
vation, which includes, of course, the right of preserving 
the faith of the members of her communion. These con- 
siderations are sufficient, in our judgment, to save from 
the reproaches with which it is still loaded, even by some 
unreflecting and worldly-minded Catholics, the memory 
of those great Popes who have found it necessary to ex- 
ercise authority over rebellious and sacrilegious princes, 
to smite them with the sword of Peter and Paul, and to 
declare them fallen from their rights as sovereigns. ‘They 
were forced, in the cause of justice and the Church, to 
resort to extreme measures, and to exercise a most fearful 
power; but they resorted to those extreme measures with 
extreme reluctance, and only after all other measures had 
been tried and exhausted in vain. Their own hearts bled, 
and they delayed till longer delay would clearly have been 
a betrayal of their trust. Let us hope, and devoutly pray, 
that no occasion for resorting to such extreme measures 
may ever again occur, but at the same time let us dare 
own the past history of the Sovereign Pontiffs, and not 
fear to assert the inherent rights of the Church, freely and 
firmly, in meekness and humility, as becomes us, against 
all who question them. 
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It has been in no light or wanton spirit that we have 
discussed so much at length the mutual relations of the 
two orders, and asserted the subordination of the temporal, 
and the universal and absolute supremacy of the spiritual. 
It has been absolutely necessary to do it, in order to com- 
bat with any prospect of success the prevailing errors and 
heresies of our times. The flesh remains in Catholics, for 
baptism does not destroy concupiscence, which inclines to 
sin, and consequently they, as well as others, are liable to 
be affected in a greater or less degree by what is called the 
spirit of the age. ‘The peculiar errors and heresies of any 
age they are in some measure predisposed to favor, and 
it is only by the powerful restraints of divine grace and 
the sleepless vigilance of pastors, and especially of the 
Chief Pastor, that they are held back within the limits of 
sound doctrine and lawful conduct. The radical and rev- 
olutionary spirit of our times has by no means been con- 
fined to those who are out of the external communion of 
the Church; the great body of the faithful have felt its 
workings in their own bosoms, even when they have 
through grace successfully resisted it; and many, too 
many, of them have yielded to it, followed it in its mission 
of destruction, and made shipwreck of both their virtue and 
their faith. In our own country our Catholic brethren have 
been and still are peculiarly exposed to its influence. The 
great body of them are still suffering under the sad effects 
of ages of oppression and misrule, and naturally regard as 
their friend any one who declaims hastily against tyranny 
and clamors for liberty and the rights of man. They find 
something within that responds to the burning words and 
daring measures of the revolutionary chiefs, and we have 
had men amongst us that would sooner die than renounce 
their faith, who yet have sympathized with Mazzini, Kos- 
suth, Lédru-Rollin, and been ready to lend their active 
support to European Radicals and American Filibusteros. 
We can account for it, and we may have much to say in 
exculpation of the simple faithful whose generous sym- 
pathies have been played upon by artful leaders, and who 
have been betrayed into measures of active hostility to the 
religion of their fathers, but it is nevertheless necessary to 
undeceive them, and this we cannot do unless we refute 
the notion they generally entertain, that religion has noth- 
ing to do with politics, and show them that according to 
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Catholic doctrine the Church is the judge of our whole 
duty, in whatever sphere or order it may lie. 

The Church undeniably commands obedience to civil 
rulers, and ranks sedition and rebellion in the class of mor- 
tal sins; we must then, as Catholics, condemn in foto 
the revolutionary spirit and the revolutionary attempts of 
our times. We have here no option. Our duty is clear 
and undeniable. But while insisting on the duties of sub- 
jects, are we to forget the duties of power? Does the 
Church recognize in power no duties, and in subjects no 
rights? Does she bind the subject to obedience and loose 
the prince from the obligation to reign justly, for the com- 
mon good of all his subjects? By no means. She is not 
the accomplice of tyranny, and she never asserts the rights 
of rulers and the duties of subjects, without at the same 
time asserting the rights of subjects and the duties of rulers. 
We could not, then, in justice to her, insist on the sin of 
disobedience, without touching on the sin of tyranny or op- 
pression, or assert her authority to interpret and apply the 
law for subjects, without asserting also her authority to in- 
terpret and apply it for princes. Necessarily, then, have 
we been forced to consider her power over the political or- 
der, and her right to judge kings and princes as well as 
private persons ; in a word, her supreme authority to apply 
the law of God for the government of ail men and nations, 
in temporals as well as in spirituals. It were only calculated 
to excite hatred and distrust of the Church to represent her 
as merely commanding obedience, as simply instructing 
subjects in their duty, and never intimating that she also 
instructs rulers, and subjects them, proud as they may be, 
to her discipline, when they violate her rights, or sin against 
God by oppressing their subjects, whom they are bound to 
protect. 

Moreover, the spirit of the age, while it declaims against 
monarchy, and makes war on kings and emperors, claims 
absolute independence for the civil power. It reasserts for 
the people, or for the demagogues as leaders of the people, 
the independence and supremacy which the German law- 
yers in the time of Frederick Barbarossa asserted for the 
Emperor, and which James the First and the Anglo-Protes- 
tant ministers under the princes of his family asserted for 
kings and all sovereign princes. It substitutes for kings 
and princes the people, and democratic for monarchical 
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despotism. To hear the men of our age talk, you would 
suppose the people were the Church, nay, God himself, 
the Most High, whose will is in all cases law, and supreme 
law. They bind kings, princes, and pontiffs, and assert 
the independence of the people, and tell us, that whoso 
dares disobey the people sins against God. Now people- 
god is no more to our taste than king-god, and it is no less 
idolatry to render supreme homage to the people than it 
is to render it to Cesar. The people are as much bound 
in their collective as in their individual capacity to obey 
the law of God. We have been able, therefore, to refute 
the error of our age, and to oppose despotism on the one 
hand and anarchy on the other, only by asserting the su- 
premacy of the spiritual order, and defending the right of 
the Church to judge the political power, however consti- 
tuted, and by whomsoever administered ; that is, her right 
to subject rulers as well as ruled to her discipline, which 
right were a vain word, or a mere abstract right incapable 
of being practically asserted, without the papal constitu- 
tion of the Church, and the plenary authority, as Vicar of 
God, of the Sovereign Pontiff. The controversies of the 
day have forced us to go thus far, and therefore, what 
we always do with extreme reluctance, to take part in 
disputes among Catholics themselves. We have been 
obliged to fall back on the strong Papal doctrines asserted 
by the Gregories, the Innocents, the Alexanders, the Boni- 
faces, and the Piuses, in opposition to the Gallicanism so 
rife in all the courts of Europe in the last century and 
the beginning of the present, and which in this country, 
England, and Ireland has been carried to a dangerous 
extreme for the purpose of conciliating power, which in 
all these states is inveterately hostile to Catholicity. 
That what we have said on the delicate topics we have 
treated will be perverted, and made the occasion of saying 
hard things against our Church, we have no doubt, for 
we are well aware that it is precisely because the Church 
claims, and, when occasion offers, exercises, the power we 
have asserted for her, that the powers of this world hate 
her, and persecute her faithful children. But we cannot 
help it. The more moderate doctrines embodied in the 
Four Articles of the Gallican clergy have never saved 
Catholics from persecution, or reconciled Jansenistic, Prot- 
estant, or infidel governments to the Church. It was 
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tried by the English Catholics under Elizabeth and the 
Stuarts, and it did not save them from fines and imprison- 
ment, or from being hung, drawn, and quartered, as trai- 
tors. It did not save the nonjuring bishops and clergy 
in France during the old revolution from being maltreated, 
imprisoned, massacred, or exiled. It never will save any 
of us, if we adhere to the Church at all, because the most 
ultra Gallican, if he means to remain in the communion 
of the Church, must, when hard pressed, fall back on the 
Ultramontane doctrine, and say, “It is necessary to 
obey God rather than men.” ‘There is a point beyond 
which submission to the temporal authority, whether mo- 
narchical or republican, aristocratic or democratic, is apos- 
tasy, and can in no sense whatever be tolerated. We 
must all say this, and our enemies know it; and they 
know that the great body of the faithful will place that 
point where it is declared to be by the Sovereign Pontiff. 

The truth is, this world hates the Church because she 
condemns it, and do what we will, as long as she exists in 
the world, she must be the Church Militant. This world is 
given up to Cesar, and Cesar will tolerate no rival, much 
less a superior; for Caesar expresses the pride of the hu- 
man heart. He will always regard her presence as did 
Aman Mardocheus sitting in the king’s gate, and erect his 
gallows fifty cubits high, on which to hang her. He will 
always oppose her in the name of this world, and declare 
her incompatible with civil government. She is incom- 
patible with all unjust civil government, with all civil gov- 
ernment that would govern by arbitrary will, irrespective 
of the law of God, and we cannot deny it, although she is 
well known to be the friend and firm supporter of every 
civil government that seeks to govern wisely and justly, 
for the common good of its subjects. Yet men with lib- 
erty and equality on their lips will still blaspheme her as 
the enemy of the state, now the enemy of power, and now 
the enemy of liberty. We cannot help it. It isin the 
nature of the men of this world to do so. We who have 
the happiness to know her doctrine and spirit, know how 
false and unjust all this is, but it is a part of our penance 
to submit to it. Nothing that we or any one else can 
say will commend her to those who hate her, and will not 
have her Spouse to reign over them. ‘To us she is all beau- 
tiful, but for the men of this world she has no beauty or 
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comeliness, that they should desire her. ‘To us she is the 
wisdom of God and the power of God, but to them she is 
foolishness or a stumbling-block. No explanation, no sof- 
tening of her features, no apologies, can make them love 
her, or cease to fear her. We must then consult first of 
all the good of the faithful, and, while we are careful to 
offer no gratuitous offence to Cesar or his minions, we 
must study a wise boldness, and take care that the doc- 
trines which will best succor the faithful in the hour of 
danger, and best enable them to detect and foil the de- 
signs of the enemy, be earnestly and specially insisted 
upon, and that they are never caught, as were so many in 
the French Revolution, doubting whether they are to side 
with the state or with the Church. 


Art. Il. — Life of Mrs. Eliza A. Seton, Foundress and 
First Superior of the Sisters or Daughters of Charity in 
the United States of America; with Copious Extracts 
from her Writings, and an Historical Sketch of the Sister- 
hood from its Foundation to the Present Time. By Rev. 
Cuarves I. Wuitr, D. D. New York: Dunigan & 
Brother. 1853. 12mo. pp. 581. 


WE inserted a notice of Dr. White’s Life of Mrs. Se- 
ton in our Review for last April. But as we then confined 
ourselves mainly to a discussion of the theological question 
raised by the very full account of Mrs. Seton’s Protestant 
piety, we have thought a further notice of the work, pre- 
pared prior to that one, may not be unacceptable to the 
numerous friends of this eminent Catholic lady. 

In Maryland, near the little village of Emmittsburg, in 
the Blue Ridge valley, close to the Pennsylvania line, 
stands the mother house of the Sisters of Charity in the 
United States, —a magnificent group of buildings, church 
and Gothic convent, and the various academical houses, 
combined into one superb and extensive institution. 
Brooding like a good angel over that beautiful valley, her 
beneficent influence extends from ocean to ocean, from 
the forests of Wisconsin to the sands of the Sacramento. 
Yet, less than fifty years ago, an untenanted house by 
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Tom’s Creek was the only building there, and the mead- 
ows and fields that now display in their glad fertility the 
blessing of God and the peaceful labor of man, were in 
weeds and woods, — the half-reclaimed hunting-grounds 
of the vanishing Indian. 

The volume before us explains this change. Though the 
unbelievers of the age smile disdainfully upon the authen- 
ticated miracles of our Saints, their nostrils will scarcely 
curl at this miraculous and material change wrought by 
the sanctity of one unaided woman. 

Eliza Ann Bayley was born in the city of New York, 
on the 28th of August, 1774. Her father was a distin- 
guished Protestant physician; her mother, the daughter of 
an Episcopalian clergyman. Deprived in her third year 
of her mother, the guardianship of her youth and the sub- 
sequent care of her education devolved upon her father, 
whose genius, acquirements, and devotion admirably fitted 
him for the delicate and difficult task. The presence of a 
hostile army, the doubt and danger of war, united them 
still more closely; filial piety, that exquisite, but now-a- 
days expiring virtue, was the spring of all her actions, the 
incentive to every exertion. This tenderness, depth, and 
purity of love was the first manifestation of her superior 
nature. 

But with advancing years, the amiable qualities of her 
heart were combined with a quick apprehension, a sound 
judgment, and a fertile imagination. ‘The Revolution had 
closed the few seminaries we possessed ; but this was more 
than compensated by the sweet retirement of home, and 
the ever-constant supervision and instruction of her father. 
At the early age of eighteen, she began to display that 
deep devotion to God which characterized her after life. 
Shunning the follies incident to youth and beauty, and un- 
dazzled by the corrupting light of fashion, she repressed the 
vagaries of her mind by a diligent examination of her con- 
science; and with a philosophic insight, blended with 
humility, she rejects the false glitter that too often betrays. 
Graceful and well proportioned, — her features symmietri- 
cal as a Greek statue,— her eye, remembered yet by all 
who ever saw her, the mirror of a noble and intelligent 
soul, — she was sought by many, and eventually gave her 
heart and hand to Mr. William Seton, a New York mer- 
chant of the highest character and standing, — the friend 
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of Talleyrand, Perigord, and Otis, the correspondent of 
Crevéceeur. The world smiled upon their union; peace 
and prosperity promised an enduring blessing; and admir- 
ing friends prophesied their benignant hopes. But the de- 
signs of Providence transcend all human calculation. The 
yellow-fever shot its baneful breath upon her native city, 
imperilling the lives of her father and husband. Already 
we hear the articulated sigh of her soul for the hour when 
the shadows of life are exchanged for immortality and end- 
less happiness, — for the hour of unspeakable joy, when 
the Eternal Presence bestows everlasting felicity. Nor 
was she untried: the sentimental eloquence of Rousseau 
and the salient poison of Voltaire had their charm for her 
enthusiastic nature, unwarned by the infallible guardian 
finger of Catholicity. But a soul blessed with such a vivid 
sense of her heavenly home repelled the charm of sophis- 
try and wit. ‘Temporal adversity, mercantile distress, in- 
flicted a pang beyond the cure of French philosophy, and 
dissipated the eloquent, unmeaning whispers that tempt us 
to forfeit the tree of life for that of knowledge. 

Mother of five children, a strict member of the Episco- 
pal Church, her lot in life seemed cast. Yet such was the 
profound awe awakened in her by the Communion of the 
Lord’s Supper, that her teeth clattered against the cup which 
contained the elements, and she envied the Catholics who 
believed in the Real Presence. Her youth had passed, but 
she laments it not; as if dimly conscious of her high calling, 
she welcomes the longer and more desirable middle age. 

Her father’s brilliant and useful career was drawing to a 
close: the medical profession had to lament the loss of one 
of its brightest ornaments, whose genius had deprived 
the croup of its terrors; his daughter had to weep for the 
tenderest of fathers. A martyr to his zeal and humanity, 
a fever caught at the Quarantine brought him to his bed, 
from which he never rose. In the affecting incident, where 
Mrs. Seton offers up her sleeping child as a sacrifice for 
her father’s life, we have a glimpse of the vivid, sincere re- 
liance on Divine assistance, which even then formed the 
basis of her character. After losing her father, her piety 
seems to deepen: the earth dwindles in her eyes, as the 
gaze of her soul seems to concentrate on heaven; her 
diary is filled with aspirations, holy resolutions, and acts 
of thanksgiving. But bitterer trials awaited, with chasten- 
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ing hand, to complete the union of her soul with God, and, 
through the darkness of sterner affliction, reveal the ref- 
uge provided for all the wounded and weary, in the spot- 
less bosom of his Church. 

Her husband’s health declining, she resolved to accom- 
pany him to Italy: they embarked, and on the 19th of 
November, 1803, while the Ave Maria bells were ringing, 
arrived in the Mole of Leghorn, where they were quar- 
antined four weeks. Her account of their Lazaretto life 
is painfully graphic;—the single window, double-grated 
with iron, through which a sentinel with a cocked hat 
and long rifle ministers to her wants, — unable to touch 
her step-brother, lest the dreaded yellow-fever might be 
imparted,—solaced by “ Hail Columbia” played under 
her window, and consoled by the kindness of Mrs. Filicchi 
and the attentions of the Capitano. But the first days 
of this confinement were days of anguish ;— her chil- 
dren impatient of their bleak prison; the sea-wind roar- 
ing through every crevice; her husband shivering on the 
cold bricks, unable to sit up, lifting his dim and sorrow- 
ful eyes with a fixed gaze.to her face, mutely weeping. 
Yet the Capitano proved a kind-hearted man. The tone 
of her journal changes on the third day: curtained beds 
were brought, the benches fixed, even flowers lent their 
beauty and perfume to the temporary prison, and in her 
devotions, prisons, bolts, and sorrows were for a time for- 
gotten. What human comfort was there, even had the 
freedom of Italy and all its sunshine and luxuries been 
hers, — her husband dying in a land of strangers, divided 
by the ocean from relatives and friends? He died at Pisa: 
even the tenderness of her Leghorn friends could not heal 
a wound like this. In the shadow of the Leaning Tower, 
with her own hands, — so timid were the on-lookers, so fear- 
ful of contagion, — assisted only by her washerwoman, she 
laid out the corpse. Sad reception in Catholic Italy! A 
weaker mind, or a heart a fraction less true, would have 
connected the Church with the land,— would remember 
the privations of the Lazaretto as samples of Catholic per- 
secution, and the poor, kind Capitano as a_ remorseless 
inquisitor, fit for the denunciation of a Madiai meeting. 
But the mind of Mother Seton was already above the 
reach of vulgar prejudices: nor could the force of circum- 
stance and natural antipathy prevent her soul from has- 
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tening to its God. How many in her situation would 
have recoiled, displaying the sad triumph of nature over 
grace? But her strength was equal to the trial, — a life of 
charity and sorrow had not been led in vain. 

Florence offered a sanctuary to her grief. From the 
palace of the Medici, she could behold the Campanile of 
Giotto, and Brunelleschi’s exquisite dome, more beautiful 
perhaps than St. Peter’s: she could see the gentle Arno 
gliding at her feet, and afar off gaze upon the leafy Val- 
lombrosa: the Madonnas of Raphael, the Boboli Gardens, 
contributed their beauty to diminish her sorrow. But far 
more than these, the churches, — the sculptured chapels of 
Santa Croce, the ceiling of the Annunziata, the frescoes 
of Santa Maria Novella, the mosaic magnificence of San 
Lorenzo. “Isaw a young priest,” she writes, “ unlock 
his little chapel with that composed and equal eye, as 
if his soul had entered before him. My heart would will- 
ingly have followed after.’ Whohas not seen that equal 
eye, — the priest moving in the presence of his God, as dis- 
tinguished from the minister conscious only of the presence 
of his congregation ? 

The altars of Florence, built of the rarest marbles and 
flashing with precious stones, so different from the coun- 
terfeit paint and plaster which poor Pugin so thoroughly 
detested, reminded her of the rich offerings of David 
and Solomon, and attested at least the sincerity of the 
worshipper. The altar of Catholicity impressed her with 
more awe than the pulpit of Protestantism had ever in- 
spired. The Filicchis and other kind friends invited her to 
examine the doctrines of the Church whose service was so 
beautiful, and Mrs. Seton cheerfully listened to the enlight- 
ened conversation of the Abbé Plunkett, yet without ap- 
prehending any danger from “the charitable Romans,” as 
she playfully styles them. In the church of Montanero, 
during the elevation of the Sacred Host, a belief in the 
Real Presence seems to have crossed her heart, leaving its 
sacred impression: but though, in her own artless lan- 
guage, “'The other day, in a moment of excessive dis- 
tress, I fell on my knees, without thinking, when the Blessed 
Sacrament passed by, and cried in an agony to God to bless 
me if he was there,’ — yet these pious impulses wanted 
the constancy and dignity of faith. 

In this frame of mind she prepared to return to New 
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York in the same vessel which had brought her to Leg- 
horn. They set sail: but a driving storm at night drove 
the ship against another, and in the morning, instead of 
hoisting sail for America, they were obliged reluctantly to 
put back. The visible finger of Providence had rescued 
the daughter from scarlet-fever, which appeared the next 
day, and preserved the mother for Catholicity. The prayer 
of St. Bernard to the Blessed Virgin, — sweet prayer by 
which thousands have been saved, whose priceless words 
are ever on the lips of saints, — first aspiration of maiden 
innocence, the last that guilty manhood clings to, —the 
nightly “ Remember” of millions of souls! —the prayer 
of St. Bernard to the Blessed Virgin was the beginning of 
her conversion. “I said it to her” —the prayer —*“ with 
such a certainty that God would refuse nothing to his 
Mother, and that she could not help loving and pitying the 
poor souls he died for, that I felt really I had a mother. 
From the first remembrance of infancy, I have always 
looked, in all the plays of childhood and wildness of youth, 
to the clouds for my mother; and at that moment it seemed 
as if I had found more than her, even in the tenderness 
and pity of a mother. So I cried myself to sleep on her 
heart.” Is there any thing in literature more beautiful than 
that? We doubt it. “This evening, standing by the 
window, the moon shining full on Filicchi’s countenance, 
he raised his eyes to heaven and showed me how to make 
the sign of the cross. I was cold with the awful impres- 
sion my first making it gave me. ‘The sign of the cross of 
Christ on me! Deepest thoughts came with it, of I know 
not what desires to be closely united with him who died 
on it, — of that last day when he is to bear it in triumph.” 
After describing the Catholic life of the estimable family in 
which she lived, she adds: “I don’t know how any body 
can have trouble in this world who believes all these 
dear souls believed. If I don’t believe, it shall not be for 
want of praying. Why, they must be as happy as angels, 
almost.” ‘Thus in the interval between her intended de- 
parture for New York, and her actual sailing on the 8th of 
April, two months, was the sacred impression of Catholi- 
city indelibly stamped upon her mind and heart: even her 
little daughter lisped, “ Are there no Catholics in America ? 
Won't we go to the Catholic Church when we go home?” 
During the fifty-six days of her voyage spent in converse 
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with Mr. Filicchi and in reading the lives of the Saints, 
she determined to embrace Catholicity, though it cost 
her, as perchance it might, every friend of her youth. 
On the 4th of June, 1804, she again beheld the High- 
lands of home, — again clasped her little ones in her arms; 
but a dying sister had scarce breath enough to welcome 
her, and the old home of plenty and comfort had become 
the home of poverty and sorrow. “ My God, well may I 
cling to thee; for whom have I in heaven but thee, and 
whom upon earth besides thee !” 

Pass we briefly over the period of temptation, hesitation, 
and trial, that ensued. The eloquent pleadings of the un- 
daunted, ready, and sagacious Hobart, the persecution of 
her relatives, the expostulations of Anabaptist friends, the 
groans of Methodist servants, on the one hand; and on the 
other, the grace of God and the argument of the Filicchis. 
Doubt had breathed a sad weariness over life; but the 
struggle finished calmly at last, when abandoning all to 
God, a renewed confidence in the Blessed Virgin, whose 
mild and peaceful look reproached her, enabled her to take 
the final step. Vainly then were the Catholics of New 
York represented as public nuisances, — the offscourings 
of the people; she replied, “ The congregation of a city 
may be shabby, yet very pleasing to God;— or very bad 
people among them yet cannot hurt the faith, as I take 
it.” Alas! if shining coats and feathered bonnets were 
passports to heaven, the Church of England would be well 
represented. “ Come, my little ones,” she said, “ we will 
go to judgment together, and present our Lord his own 
words; and if he says, ‘ You fools, I did not mean that,’ 
we will say, ‘ Since you said you would be always, even to 
the end of ages, with this Church you built with your 
blood, if ever you left it, it is your word which misled us : 
therefore please to pardon your poor fools for your own 
word’s sake.” On Ash Wednesday, March 14th, kneel- 
ing before the little tabernacle, and great crucifixion over 
it, of St. Peter’s Church, she made a formal abjuration of 
Protestantism and profession of Catholicity. Then fol- 
lowed the unloosing after a thirty years’ bondage, then fell 
the chains as those of St. Peter at the touch of the divine 
messenger. What new scenes for the soul! — how bright 
the sun in those morning walks of preparation for com- 
munion !— deep snow or smooth ice, what matter! “I see 
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nothing but the little bright cross on St. Peter’s steeple. 
At last God is mine and [ am his. Now let all go its 
round. I have received him! ‘To the last breath of life 
will I not remember this night of watching for morning 
dawn, — the fearful, beating heart so pressing to be gone, — 
the long walk to town, but every step counted nearer that 
street, — then nearer that tabernacle, — then nearer the mo- 
ment he would enter the poor, poor dwelling, so all his 
own! Dance, my soul! like the royal prophet before his 
ark; for I am far richer than he and more honored than he 
ever could be. Now the point is for the fruits.” 

Partly in her own language, and partly in the eloquent 
narrative of Dr. White, we have traced this rapid sketch 
of Mrs. Seton’s life, —the dutiful child, the tender wife, 
the affectionate mother, the refined, intelligent woman, — 
in youth and maturity, in joy and sorrow. May the moral 
be, that every soul intent on truth will find it at last, — 
that heresy, whenever the heart is sincere, unwittingly leads 
to Catholicity. Though in Mrs. Seton’s behalf the finger 
of an overruling Providence is strikingly manifest, yet 
not the less efficacious will be that benign influence over 
less favored souls, and not the less sure the unseen direc- 
tion of the Guardian Angel. We have accompanied her 
to the reception of the bread of life, — to communion with 
the unnumbered saints and martyrs of the Church. ‘The 
seed has fallen on good ground and taken root, and, in her 
own words, “ Now the point is for the fruits.” 

Weary of the empty pageantry of the world, and anx- 
ious to consecrate her life to the service of God, Mrs. Se- 
ton indulged a remote expectation of removing with her 
daughters to Montreal, where at some future period she 
might enter a religiouscommunity. Mr. Dubourg was the 
first to suggest the practicability of such a scheme within 
the limits of the United States, and by his influence she 
was induced to remove with her family to Baltimore. She 
was cordially received by Archbishop Carroll and all the 
clergy ; welcomed by Colonel Howard of the Cowpens, and 
by others of the highest social standing. Assisted by the 
munificence of the Filicchis, she rented a two-story brick 
house near St. Mary’s Seminary, where she designed open- 
ing a Catholic boarding-school. The quiet of Baltimore 
was a relief after the turmoil and vexation of New York. 
Close to the most elegant chapel in America, breathing the 
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summer fragrance of the surrounding orchards, protected 
by zealous friends, she enjoyed a respite from affliction in 
true liberty and sweet content. But the mere supervision 
of a school for her livelihood soon yielded to the hope of 
forming a society whose members would be specially con- 
secrated to the service of God. ‘The hope became an in- 
tention; and by the magnificent charity of the Rev. Mr. 
Cooper, the intention ripened into a fixed resolve. Balti- 
more was urged as the best Jocality for the Institution ; 
but Mr. Cooper’s wish, “ Be it Emmittsburg,” prevailed. 

In sight and within easy reach of St. Joseph’s Academy, 
couched at the very foot of the mountains, the noble stone 
buildings of Mount St. Mary’s College, shrouded by poplar 
and chestnut, look down upon the finely cultivated farms 
rolling in rich luxuriance beneath. ‘The nursery of science 
and religion, the mother of bishops, her annals compose 
wellnigh half the history of the early American Church. 
Far from the bustle and dissipation of the city, remarkable 
for a pure and healthy atmosphere, surrounded by the wild 
grandeur of mountain scenery, rich in anecdote and tradi- 
tion, hallowed by its saintly founders, watered by an un- 
failing fountain of the ice-brook’s temper, it is to the Cath- 
olic mind the most classic spot in our country. But when 
Mr. Cooper said, “ Be it Emmitisburg,” the prospect was 
less alluring. ‘The country was but half cleared. John 
Dubois, a French priest, had built a log-house on the hill, 
and a brick church, which still stands, higher up the slope. 
“ Be it Emmittsburg” meant this first, rough work of the 
future Bishop of New York. 

Adopting a habit and name,—the Sisters of St. Jo- 
seph’s, — Mother Seton, with her little band of ten assist- 
ants, repaired to their new home and occupied the log- 
house on the hill, until the farm-house on the property they 
had purchased in the valley was in a fit condition to receive 
them. When in possession of their humble abode, it was 
determined to form the institute upon that of the “ Sisters 
of Charity” founded by St. Vincent of Paul in France, 
and measures were immediately taken to procure the con- 
stitution and rules of that society. Thus by slow degrees 
had her first indefinite hope of a religious life assumed a 
form and reality. The Montreal convent, the school in 
Baltimore, had resolved themselves into an institution 
whose daughters were destined to train our children in 
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knowledge and piety, to pluck the sting from poverty, to 
sootiie the ravings of insanity, and beat back pestilence 
from moaning cities. 

Mother Seton’s object was the protection and education 
of the poor and afflicted. Your men and women of the 
world, your pious church-goers, ay, even those whose 
lives seem patterns of every virtue, are only sensible to the 
charms of youth and beauty, of strength and genius, of 
elegance and fashion. They are glad enough to welcome 
the prosperous, to succor distressed affluence, and will some- 
times consent to self-sacrifice for those who are lovely in 
their sorrow. But it is only to the Catholic saint, that 
the remembrance of a crucified God stamps beggary with 
majesty, ulcers with beauty, unsightly poverty with mag- 
nificence. ‘To such a soul the judgments of earth are re- 
versed: genius and loveliness lose their charm and perhaps 
their glitter ; the wrinkle of care becomes the line of beau- 
ty, the scar a dimple, the gasp of fever the sigh of genius. 
The children of heresy have no conception of the majesty 
and attraction with which Catholicity invests affliction ; 
nor can they believe that the pale sister of the hospital 
finds in her hideous duties the consclations of the divinest 
love. But so itis. As man, our Saviour prayed the chal- 
ice might pass away; but the spirit of God, if infinite 
happiness can perceive new rapture, exulted in the regen- 
eration and redemption of man. As our likeness to Jesus 
of Nazareth increases, so melt the false standards of the 
world before the Christian measure, and the soul seeks its 
love in alleviating wretchedness and repressing crime. 

As Mrs. Seton, the privations of the Lazaretto were se- 
vere chastisements, —the fear of losing friends perhaps de- 
layed her Catholicity; but as Mother Seton, she regards 
the death of her beloved sister as an evidence of God’s 
special favor and protection. 

To resume. So poor was her little chapel at St. Jo- 
seph’s, that its chief ornaments were a framed portrait of 
our Saviour, two silver candlesticks, wild laurel, and paper 
flowers. Yet there Mr. Dubois said Mass every day. On 
Sunday they visited the mountain ; huge rocks, overgrown 
with moss and projecting over a ravine where a crystal 
stream rolls down the hill, abounding in craw-fish, and 
shaded with foliage and wild-flowers, form what has been 
from time immemorial the “ Mountain Grotto.” The 
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hand of piety had planted the cross beside an image of 
Her, the Help of Christians; and in that secluded spot 
those first sisters said their beads, or chanted “the Canticle 
of the Three Children.” Their bread was rye, their coffee 
distilled from carrots, their Christmas dinner herring and 
a spoonful of molasses, their best feasts supplied by Mr. 
Dubois; but these and other trials were hailed as favors of 
the Divine Bridegroom. 

In June, 1810, the school at St. Joseph’s embraced forty 
scholars, whilst night and day the sick and ignorant of the 
country applied to the Sisters of Charity, whose number 
fortunately was increased by new admissions; four years 
after, the house was free from debt, and an asylum opened 
in Philadelphia. 

One of the most beautiful passages in Mother Seton’s 
life must have been her acquaintance with Mr. Bruté. 
Our lives are always influenced by other lives; there is 
no more beautiful study than the reciprocal influence of 
good and beautiful souls. Mother Seton was already 
grouped with Cheverus, Dubois, and Dubourg, when “ the 
angel guardian of the Mountain,” Mr. Bruté, joined that 
illustrious circle, and taught her soul how to preserve its 
peace amidst the trials of her position and the vicissitudes 
of earthly suffering. She could sympathize with his vivid, 
ardent fancy; she could follow his rapid, glowing ideas, 
which paused not for a full expression, but shone in broken 
flashes of word and sentiment ; she could accompany him 
in his lofty and beautiful flights on the wings of faith, 
catch the fire of his thoughts, and commune with him in 
the enjoyment of their elevating power. The sainted 
Bishop of Vincennes played not the least part in the for- 
mation of that sisterhood whose charity adorns and blesses 
the cities of our Union. The whispers of that quiet valley, 
like the voice of Aquinas, were soon to spread over a con- 
tinent. Aided by Mr. Tiers in Philadelphia, and conduct- 
ed in New York by Sisters Rose and Felicité, the institu- 
tion was branching into the widest usefulness; in January, 
1817, through the exertions of General Harper, the act of 
incorporation was passed by the Legislature of Maryland. 

Mother Seton was not only the principal of the religious 
department, but the guiding spirit of the school-room ; she 
took charge of the highest classes, and on her daily visits 
to all the rooms, every eye beamed a welcome. She ap- 
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peared, not with the stiffness of the schoolmistress or the 
cold stateliness of authority, but as the fond, enlightened 
parent, whose elevated purpose elicits love and compels 
respect. Her manner was a happy blending of ardent zeal 
and maternal sweetness; her lips were rich with the le- 
gends of classic climes and her own varied experience; her 
severest reproof was a word, — her pardon, a kiss. Great 
indeed must have been the charm of her authority; to this 
day, the first pupils of St. Joseph’s, though their children 
and grandchildren attest the flight of time, remember their 
valley mother as a bright spirit that shone on their youth, 
and treasure her words and letters with the utmost devo- 
tion. Mention her name, the calm eye of maturity will 
beam with its morning light, and before her portrait it is 
sure to drop a tear. For they had seen her fronting pov- 
erty with an equal gaze; they had seen her kneeling by 
her dying children, “in the tabernacle of the just,” controll- 
ing her tears, stilling maternal anguish with unceasing 
prayer, and learning to rejoice in perfect submission to the 
will of God. Before them, a ministering angel she stood 
at the threshold of life; and as that ministering angel they 
will remember her to the end of their journey. 

But grief and time, labor and disease, were telling on 
her frail body; her look is now all “for the dear eternity 
to which I slip along so gently and almost imperceptibly, 
that, though no evident change of constitution has taken 
place, I feel the general decay of poor, sinking nature 
enough to shorten the perspective of every scene beyond 
the present moment.” We cannot do better than con- 
clude our sketch in the very language of her eloquent 
biographer. 


*¢ From the attack of illness which she suffered in 1818, Mother 
Seton never entirely recovered. Her constitution had been com- 
pletely shattered, and by greater exposure than her delicate health 
would permit, she contracted in the summer of 1820 a pulmonary 
disease which confined her during four months to her room, and 
baffled every effort of her medical attendants. As she approached 
the term of her earthly career, no change was visible in her dis- 
positions, except that she became more united to God and more 
disengaged from all created things. ‘Though her sufferings were 
very great at times, no complaint ever escaped her lips, and it 
was chiefly her moaning during sleep that indicated the severity of 
her pains. Such was her attention to improve every opportunity 
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of merit, that she felt distressed at the efforts which the affection 
of her spiritual daughters suggested for her relief, and submitted 
to them only by the advice of her director. If nature would some- 
times manifest, under the influence of pain, an uneasiness which 
was altogether involuntary, she reproached herself with it, and 
immediately sought to eflace it by the grace of absolution. Not- 
withstanding the painfulness of her situation, she was ever cheer- 
ful, ever ready to receive the visits of her sisters, and to give direc- 
tions relative to the affairs of the community. As to the children 
of the academy, she delighted to hear them at their innocent sport, 
and to call them into her room to give them some token of her 
maternal kindness. The children of the poor school were special 
objects of her inquiry and affectionate regard. While prostrate 
on the bed of sickness, one of her former pupils, about to enter 
upon a long journey, called to see her, and before leaving she 
knelt and asked her blessing. Mother Seton, raising her hand, 
replied: ‘God bless you, my loved child. Remember Mother’s 
first and last lesson to you ; seek God in all things. In all your 
actions submit your motives to this unerring test, ‘ Will this be 
approved by his all-seeing eye ?” If you do this, you will live 
in his presence, and will preserve the graces of your first com- 
munion. You will never see Mother again on this earth. May we 
meet in heaven. ‘Three wheels of the old carriage [a term she 
often applied to her body] are broken down, the fourth very near 
gone ; then with the wings of a dove will my soul fly and be at 
rest. Remember me, and if you love poor old Mother, pray for 
her.’ Perceiving that her young friend was very much affected, 
she called her back, embraced her affectionately, and said: ‘ Not 
for ever do we part: a few short years, dearest, and we will be 
united, never, never to part. God bless you again.’ These words 
display the whole spirit of Mother Seton during her illness. Peace, 
love, confidence, joy, — such were the sentiments that supported 
her in her last trial, and by which she administered comfort to 
those around her. When she perceived the anxiety of her sisters 
in regard to her situation, she would try to calm their apprehen- 
sions by saying, ‘ His will be done!’ The peaceful quiet which 
she enjoyed was not the result of a presumptuous reliance upon 
her own merits : for she had a lively fear of the Divine judgments. 
But her soul was tranquillized by that filial confidence, which is 
inspired by the love of God and the consideration of his infinite 
mercy.* One of the sisters having expressed the wish that God 
would grant her the opportunity of entirely expiating her faults 
during life, that at the moment of death she might fly to the em- 
braces of her heavenly Spouse, Mother Seton raised her eyes and 





* <*Merey and judgment I will sing to thee, O Lord ! ’? — Psalm c. 
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said: ‘ My blessed God! how far from that thought am I, of going 
straight to heaven! such a miserable creature as lam!’ Another 
time the same sister inquired how she felt: ‘I do not suffer,’ she 
said ; ‘I am weak, it is true, but how happy and quiet the day 
passes! If this be the way of death, nothing can be more peace- 
ful and happy ; and if I am to recover, still how sweet to rest in 
the arms of our Lord! I never felt more sensibly the presence 
of our Dearest than since I have been sick; it seems as if our 
Lord or his blessed Mother stood continually by me, in a corporeal 
form, to comfort, cheer, and encourage me, in the different weary 
and tedious hours of pain. But you will laugh at my imagina- 
tions ; still, our All has many ways of comforting his little atoms.’ 
To the last, she gave an example of the most faithful submission 
to the Divine will, following as much as possible the spiritual exer- 
cises which the rule of the house prescribed. Obedience to the 
rules was a lesson which she most earnestly inculcated to the sis- 
ters, during her illness, as the surest means of sanctifying them- 
selves and promoting the glory of God. ' 

** To increase in her soul this holy disposition of entire abandon- 
ment into the hands of Providence, she prayed continually and fer- 
vently, and availed herself with the greatest avidity and thank- 
fulness of every aid and blessing that her holy faith could impart. 
Mr. Bruté, her confessor and director, was constantly at her side, 
suggesting the most perfect sentiments of resignation, penance, 
love, confidence, and union with Jesus Christ. His ministry was 
a source of the most abundant graces to her soul. But the hap- 
piness of receiving our Lord in the sacrament of his love, was the 
chief object of her pious aspirations. ‘This was her treasure and 
her support. The bread of angels was administered to her fre- 
quently during the week, and on one of these occasions she exhib- 
ited that ardor of faith which indicated the almost sensible pres- 
ence of her God, and struck the beholders with astonishment. 
Such was her joy at the anticipation of the Holy Communion, that, 
when the priest entered her room and placed the consecrated spe- 
cies on the table, her countenance, before pale, began to glow 
with animation. No longer capable of suppressing the lively emo- 
tions of her soul, she burst into tears and sobbed aloud, covering 
her face with her hands. Supposing at first that she feared to 
communicate, the minister of God approached, and said to her : 
‘ Peace, Mother, here is the Lord of peace. Have you any pain? 
Do you wish to confess?’ ‘No, no, only give Him to me,’ she 
replied, with a fervency of manner which showed the burning de- 
sire of her heart to be united to Jesus Christ. 

“During her last illness, Mother Seton appeared to realize more 
than ever the happiness of dying in the bosom of the Catholic 
Church. Having been asked by one of her spiritual directors, 
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what she considered the greatest blessing ever bestowed upon her 
by the Almighty, she answered, ‘ That of being brought into the 
Catholic Church.’ She now experienced all the consolation that 
this tender mother offers to her children in the most trying hour 
of existence, and she often spoke with a holy transport of the 
happiness of dying in her arms, saying, ‘ How few know the value 
of such a blessing!’ 

‘* Her symptoms having become very alarming, it was thought 
advisable to administer the last rites of religion. At that impres- 
sive moment, all her spiritual daughters were called into the room, 
and, as she was too feeble to address them herself, the Superior, 
Rev. Mr. Dubois, performed this office in her name, and thus deliv- 
ered to the assembled community the last will of their dying Mother. 
‘ Mother Seton, being too weak, charges me to recommend to you 
at this sacred moment, in her place, Ist, to be united together as 
true Sisters of Charity ; 2d, to stand most faithfully by your rules ; 
3d, that I ask pardon for all the scandals she may have given you, 
that is, for indulgences prescribed during sickness by me or the 
physician.’ She then lifted up her faint voice and said: ‘I am 
thankful, sisters, for your kindness, to be present at this trial. Be 
children of the Church ; be children of the Church,’ she repeated 
with a lively sense of the consolation and grace she was about to 
receive in the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. With the same 
intense appreciation of the Divine blessings did she unite in the 
ceremony. Some of the sisters, with her only surviving daugh- 
ter,* were always near her; but what were their feelings at the 
anticipation of the sad bereavement they were soon to experi- 
ence may be more easily imagined than described. When, at 
length, the fearful conflict for their hearts arrived, they pressed 
around the couch of their dying and venerated Mother, in fervent 
prayer and deepest anguish. Mother Seton alone seemed to pos- 
sess true fortitude in this eventful moment, and to enjoy the most 
profound peace. Though distress was depicted in every counte- 
nance ; though she heard the heart-rending sobs of her beloved 
daughter, and saw her swooning away in an agony of grief at her 
side, she evinced no emotion; not the slightest agitation was visi- 
ble in her appearance. All was peace, resignation, total abandon 
into the hands of God. Raising her hands and eyes to heaven 
in a spirit of the most humble submission to the decrees of Provi- 
dence, she repeated the words, ‘ May the most just, the most high, 
and the most amiable will of God be accomplished for ever.’ She 
then requested one of her attendants to recite for her the favorite 





* «« Her eldest son was absent on a cruise ; the other arrived from Italy 
during his mother’s illness, but the situation of his affairs hurrying him 
away, he took a final leave of her, and some time after died at sea.”’ 
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prayer, ‘ Soul of Christ, sanctify me; Body of Christ, save me,’ 
&c. ; but the sister, overpowered by her grief, not being able to pro- 
ceed, Mother Seton continued the prayer herself. Her last words 
were the sacred names of Jesus, Mary, Joseph, to whom she yield- 
ed her heart, her spirit, her life ; to whose care she committed her 
last agony, and in whose blessed company she hoped to repose 
for ever. After this she lost the power of speech, and it appeared 
to the sister who was nearest to her, that our Lord was in a special 
manner present at her side, as if waiting to bear away in triumph 
that precious soul. Thus did Mother Seton pass to her eternal 
rest, about two o’clock in the morning on the 4th of January, 
1821, in the forty-seventh year of her age. 

** The funeral obsequies took place on the following day, when, 
in union with the holy sacrifice of the altar, the many desolate 
hearts of St. Joseph’s community ascended in fervent sighs to 
heaven for her happy repose. With overwhelming tears and re- 
grets they bore her remains to their humble resting-place, where 
they planted the simple cross, the emblem of her virtue, and the 
rose-bush, the symbol of her immortal crown. 


‘¢ Bend o’er this tomb, fond creature of a day, 
And sad and pensive read the mournful lay ; 
Or round the spot, of flowers the fairest strew, 
Flowers that bloom and fade like her and you. 
Here lies —alas! not words nor mimic art 
Can show this sainted soul, the seraph heart, 
The manner bland, the mind serene and clear, 
Which once informed the clay that moulders here. 
Here let the poor, the orphan, come to mourn ; 
Let Mercy weep, for this is Seton’s urn. 
Here let religion’s sighs and tears be given ; 
Ah! no; she smiles again and points to heaven.’’ * 

— pp. 437 — 442. 


One cannot rise from the perusal of such a life and death 
without a better appreciation of the beauty of heaven and 
the littleness of earth. Our Catholic literature is not very 
rich in works of imagination, but even were it richer, the 
finest portraiture of fancy could not equal such facts as are 
here recorded, and the finest creations of the closet are in- 
ferior to the actual Mother Seton. 

The Life of Mother Seton is, as it ought to be, a history 
of the institution which she founded. With untiring in- 
dustry and great ability, the learned author has interwoven 
with the thread of his narrative every fact that explains 








* «+ These lines are supposed to have been written by Mr. Bruté.”’ 
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and every name that adorns the origin and progress of St. 
Joseph’s. It has been suggested that the volume is un- 
wisely expanded by the accumulation of matter, and the 
interest of the main narrative impaired by digression. But 
though apparently of little importance, there is not a name 
or incident mentioned which is not endeared to many an 
humble, devout Catholic soul. The world’s heroes, the 
world’s battles, the world’s politics, the solid unrealities 
that thunder, gleam, and vanish, have their thousand chron- 
iclers, and we swallow folios without wincing. But we 
permit the ornaments of our Holy Church too often to pass 
away unrecorded, and deprive posterity of the edification 
which a proper biography would certainly inspire. It 
is true that Catholic saints shrink from praise: but we 
cannot therefore dispense with their lives. In rescuing 
from gradual oblivion the letters, the sayings, of Mother 
Seton, and incidents of her life, Dr. White has fairly earned 
the thanks of our Catholic community, and made a useful 
as well as a most interesting contribution to our Catholic 
literature. It is true that a volume, as we before suggest- 
ed, which should omit much that relates to her experience 
prior to her conversion, and some of the theological discus- 
sions, might be prepared from it for circulation among a 
large class of readers, but there is nothing in the work as 
it is that we would for ourselves willingly have dispensed 
with, and we cordially commend it to our readers as a proof 
that the God who was born in the East embraces the West 
in his love, and that even in this land faith and love bear 
their usual fruits. 
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Arr. III.—1. Etudes philosophiques sur le Christianisme. 
Par Aveuste Nicnovas, Ancien Magistrat. Nouvelle 
Edition, revue avec soin et augmentée. Paris. 1852. 
12mo. 4 Tomes. 

2. Ensayo sobre el Catolicismo, el Liberalismo, y el Socia- 
lismo, considerados en sus Principios fundamentales. Por 
D. Juan Donoso Cortés, Marqués de Valdegamas. 
Madrid. 1851. 8vo. pp. 414. 

3. Les Libres Penseurs. Par Louis Vevttitot. Seconde 
Edition, augmentée. Paris. 1850. 12mo. pp. 540. 


WE have brought these works together, because, not- 
withstanding their very striking differences, they have cer- 
tain points of resemblance, and are all three very properly 
ranged under the head of Philosophical Studies on Chris- 
tianity. The author of the last-named work is Louis Veu- 
illot, the principal editor of the Univers Catholique, a Pa- 
risian journal on which we offered some strictures in our 
Review for April last. After our strictures were in type, 
we received through the papers the mandement of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris interdicting the Univers to the ecclesiastics 
and religious of his diocese. ‘The Archbishop censured the 
Univers, as we understand it, not for any error of doctrine 
or opinion, but for its inopportune discussions, its violent 
and sarcastic manner towards its Catholic opponents, the 
ridicule and contempt it was in the habit of showering upon 
those ecclesiastics, whatever their rank or respectability, 
who ventured to question its opinions or statements, and 
its want of proper respect for the episcopal character and 
office. The judgment formed of the Univers by the Arch- 
bishop was the one we ourselves expressed in our strictures ; 
but whether, in the actual state of things in France, it was 
expedient for him to pronounce it officially, is another 
question, but one of which, under the Pope, he was the 
proper judge, and on which we have no right to express 
any opinion. 

The real matter in issue, as usually happens in similar 
cases, had become somewhat complicated, and is not, we 
apprehend, well understood by the public generally. The 
Univers, and the journals friendly to it, as well as some 
opposed to it, pretended that it was opposed by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and other prelates and ecclesiastics, because 
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it was a vigorous Ultramontane journal, and edited princi- 
pally by laymen. We have seen no evidence that such 
was the fact, and we are unable to perceive any necessary 
connection between the principal questions on which it en- 
countered opposition and Ultramontanism or Gallicanism. 
Certain it is, that among its opponents were found men as 
strong in their Papistical tendencies, and as energetically 
opposed to the so-called “ Gallican Liberties,” as M. Louis 
Veuillot and his colleagues. Its opponents no doubt re- 
minded its editors that they were laymen, but we suspect 
not precisely because they objected to journals conducted 
by laymen of a Catholic spirit and the requisite intellec- 
tual, theological, and literary qualifications, but because its 
editors often assumed in their discussions a tone and 
manner ill becoming laymen, who are neither judges of 
faith nor governors of the Church. It has seemed to us 
that the Univers occasionally confounded the sentiment of 
the half-infidel secular press which dreaded its influence, and 
evoked the old Gallican prejudices in the hope of crushing 
it, or at least of sowing divisions among the bishops and 
clergy of France, with that of the respectable body of Catho- 
lies who felt aggrieved by its course ; and we cannot doubt 
that, with more prudence on its part, a gentler manner, and 
a sweeter temper in regard to persons, it might have main- 
tained its Ultramontanism, lay journal as it was, with all 
the energy it possessed, without falling under episcopal 
censure, or encountering any very serious opposition from 
the Catholic public. Even its warm friends and admirers, 
as may be gathered from the complimentary communica- 
tion to Louis Veuillot from the Secretary of Latin Letters, 
and the friendly criticisms of La Civilta Cattolica, could not 
deny that its tone and manner towards the prelates and 
other ecclesiastics who differed from it were in no slight 
degree objectionable. 

Louis Veuillot was in Rome when the Archbishop of 
Paris published his mandement, and he lost no time in ap- 
pealing from it to the Holy See, and in petitioning for a 
suspension of the interdict till the final decision of the case. 
The journals tell us, or insinuate, that he succeeded, and 
obtained a complete triumph over his Metropolitan. But 
this must be a mistake. His petition does not appear to 
have been granted, and we have seen no evidence that his 
appeal was even entertained. There has been, if we may 
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judge from the documents published, no decision in the 
case, favorable or unfavorable to either party, and conse- 
quently for either party neither triumph nor defeat. If 
Rome has not confirmed the censure of the Archbishop, 
neither has she reversed it, or, so far as we can discover, 
pronounced it undeserved. Undoubtedly, Rome has done 
something on the occasion of the difficulty between the 
Univers and its Archbishop, but not precisely the thing that 
is pretended by those who through friendship or malice 
to the Univers, claim for it a complete triumph. It is well 
known, that on several questions agitated by the Univers, 
as on the subject of the Univers itself, the bishops of France 
were very nearly equally divided among themselves, and a 
violent controversy was threatened, which could hardly 
fail, without serving any good purpose, to be of serious dis- 
service to the cause of religion. In view of this fact, the 
Holy Father, without touching the merits of the case as be- 
tween the Univers and the Archbishop of Paris, addressed 
an Encyclical Letter to the cardinals, archbishops, and 
bishops of France, in which he exhorts them to restore and 
maintain peace and concord among themselves, to encour- 
age laymen of distinguished abilities and literary attain- 
ments, when animated by a truly Catholic spirit, to devote 
themselves to writing books or editing journals in defence 
of religion, and to reprove them when necessary with great 
prudence, Christian charity, and paternal tenderness, inci- 
dentally decides against the Univers the question as to the 
use of the pagan classics as text-books for the study of 
Greek and Latin, and reminds the French prelates of the 
necessity of rallying to the Chair of Peter as the rock on 
which the Church is founded, and rests for its prosperity and 
well-being. Here is no judicial decision of the case, and 
what the Holy Father says affects at most merely the pru- 
dence of the Archbishop in pronouncing his censure, and 
not the justice of that censure itself; far less does it declare 
the Univers to have been blameless. The Archbishop of 
Paris, on receiving this Letter, anxious to contribute what 
was in his power to promote the peace and concord it 
urged, hastened, spontaneously, as he himself declares, that 
is, of his own accord, without any order to that effect, 
to publish a second mandement removing the interdict he 
had placed on the Univers, trusting, we presume, to the 
assurances recently given by Louis Veuillot in its columns, 
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that that journal would henceforth study to avoid the 
things he had felt it his duty to censure. The Univers, 
on finding the interdict removed, thanks the Archbishop 
for his generous conduct, and promises to amend its errors, 
and to labor to do nothing in future that may displease 
him. This is all that we can gather from the documents 
in the case, and this, if we have not lost our understand- 
ing, is victory or defeat for neither party. 'The matter be- 
tween the Archbishop and the Univers has been disposed of 
much to the joy of all good Catholics, not by a decision 
condemning or approving one of the parties, but by an 
amicable settlement, in which neither triumphs over the 
other. 

Thus much we have felt it necessary, in passing, to say, 
in order to correct the false impressions produced by the 
statements of partisan or ill-informed journals. For our- 
selves, we are not aware that we have said any thing in 
our strictures that needs to be retracted, excused, or de- 
fended, and whatever the judgment we have expressed in 
regard to the Univers, we could read a decision of the Holy 
See unequivocally in its favor without any pain or mortifi- 
cation ; for in the decisions of the Holy See truth and jus- 
tice are always sure to triumph, and the triumph of truth 
and justice is precisely what in all cases we most ardently 
desire. But justice to the Archbishop and those who have 
sustained him, as well as the truth of history, makes it ne- 
cessary that the actual facts in the case should be truly rep- 
resented. ‘To represent either party in the case as triumph- 
ing over the other, is to do violence to the sense of justice, 
and to irritate the feelings of the party represented as 
defeated, and the unseemly exultation of some indiscreet 
friends of the Univers can only tend to revive the angry pas- 
sions now happily by the voice of the common Father of the 
faithful hushed to sleep, and to defeat the very object of the 
Encyclical Letter. The Univers is, no doubt, an able and 
brilliant journal, and its rédacteur en chef a rare man, char- 
acterized by many noble qualities, and one of those men 
who stamp themselves upon their times; but better that 
every journal in the world should perish, than that the peace 
of the Church in a single country should be disturbed. 

Journalism is a power in our modern society, but it is a 
power for evil as well as for good. Religious journalism 
has been instituted by the pastors of the Church to coun- 
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teract the evil effects of irreligious journalism, but as their 
servant, not as their master. As long as it is contented 
with its ancillary position and office, it will be of service to 
religion ; but let it aspire to be a power in the bosom of 
the Church, let it once forget that its appropriate office is 
to circulate correct information among the faithful and to 
defend the Church against her enemies, and commence agi- 
tating, after the manner of the secular press, for particular 
measures or a particular line of ecclesiastical policy, which 
depend for adoption on the pastors of the Church, and it 
becomes, even if that policy or those measures are in them- 
selves unexceptionable, dangerous, and can no longer be 
tolerated. The religious press must never aspire to exert 
a control over ecclesiastical administration, like that which 
the secular press exerts over political administration. The 
attempting to do it is the danger to which all religious jour- 
nalism is exposed. In more than one Catholic journal, we 
think we have seen a disposition to meddle with ecclesias- 
tical affairs, and to compel the divinely appointed pastors 
of the Church to act, even against their own judgment or 
wishes, under the pressure of a public opinion brought by 
a ceaseless agitation to bear upon them. We regret this. 
The Holy Father in his Encyclical Letter, it is true, has 
approved, under certain conditions, of lay journalism, and 
exhorted the bishops to encourage laymen who are qual- 
ified to write and publish in defence of religion; but his 
exhortations are addressed to the pastors of the Church, not 
to the laymen themselves, and he approves of lay journal- 
ism only as it approves itself to them. He has in nothing 
derogated from the canon, which prohibits laymen writing 
and publishing on religious and theological subjects with- 
out the permission of the Ordinary. We hold our right 
to edit our journal from the Holy See indeed, but only 
through our own bishop, and we have no right to continue 
it independently of his permission. We insist on this fact 
for the sake of religious journalism itself, no less than for 
the sake of order, which is always dear to every loyal heart. 

But enough of this, and more than we intended. We 
return to the works before us. Les Libres Penseurs, or 
The Free-Thinkers, by Louis Veuillot, isa remarkable work, 
though somewhat local in its character, and such as cannot 
be fully appreciated out of France, except by persons who 
have more than an ordinary familiarity with French liter- 
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ature and philosophy. It is rather a series of leading ar- 
ticles in a daily journal, than a book properly so called. It 
is written in Louis Veuillot’s strong, nervous, and brilliant, 
but not very refined style, and is sometimes vituperative, 
rather than witty. We should like it better if it had more 
unction, more sweetness of temper, and were less sneering 
and flippant in its tone. But it is marked by real genius, 
by a high order of intellect, and a glowing zeal for Cath- 
olic morality. It is one of the most scathing works we 
have ever read, and nothing can more effectually expose 
and cover with ridicule and contempt the arrogance, van- 
ity, ignorance, credulity, absurdities, blasphemies, and 
scientific inanity of modern free-thinkers. Its strong 
and rough expressions, and its severe judgments, in some 
instances perhaps too severe, we are disposed to treat with 
forbearance, for in a work of this sort they are, if faults, 
faults which lean to virtue’s side. The tone of the French 
apologists during the last century has never pleased us 
much. ‘They always treated their infidel opponents with 
too much tenderness, with too great personal considera- 
tion, and we seldom read them without growing impatient, 
and breaking out, Pray let us have a little less polite- 
ness, a little less regard to personal dignity and decorum, 
and a little more earnestness and energy of thought and 
expression! it is hard beating down mud-walls with bou- 
quets of roses. The more recent apologists have assumed 
a bolder tone, and though in the finish and amenities of 
style they fall somewhat below their predecessors, they are 
far more effective in execution. They are men terribly in 
earnest, who are not afraid of discomposing their features 
when they speak, nor easily startled at the sound of their 
own voices. ‘They are not over learned, but they know 
their age from having shared its passions, and though 
often men of “one idea,” often inexact in their thought 
and in their language, seeing only a particular aspect of 
the subject they are treating, and sacrificing all to that 
one aspect, they are devoted heart and soul to the truth, 
and able to burn their words into the very hearts of their 
readers. Among these men, who have during the last thirty 
years done so much for religion in France, Louis Veuillot 
holds a distinguished rank, and the work before us is the 
best thing we have seen from his pen. 

The second work on our list, by that eminent Spanish 
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statesman and devoted Catholic, the Marquis of Valdega- 
mas, better known as Donoso Cortés, is the work we re- 
ferred to in our last Review as accused by the Abbé Ga- 
duel, Vicar-General of the Bishop of Orleans, of containing 
grave errors against Catholic doctrine. We had not then, 
as we stated, read the work, and expressed no opinion 
of it, save on the condition that its critic had correctly 
represented its contents. We have not yet seen the 
French translation, which the learned Abbé appears to 
have had under his eye, but we have read the Span- 
ish original, and we must say, in justice to its illustrious 
author, that the Abbé Gaduel’s criticisms seem to us un- 
reasonably severe, and in several respects wholly uncalled 
for, if not wholly unfounded. The very just remarks of 
the Abbé Gaduel on the rashness and presumption of lay- 
men, without previous study and discipline, in writing and 
publishing on religious and theological topics, and without, 
before publishing, submitting their lucubrations to the re- 
vision of a competent theologian, do not appear to have 
been required in the present case, and are not precisely ap- 
plicable to Donoso Cortés. The Abbé complained that 
the noble author had published his work without having 
previously submitted it to the revision of a professional 
theologian; but his complaint seems to have been un- 
founded ; for we read in front of the copy before us the fol- 
lowing Advertencia : — 

“ Esta obra ha sido examinada en su parte dogmatica 
por uno de los tedlogos de mas renombre de Paris, que 
pertinece 4 la gloriosa escuela de los Benedictinos de So- 
lesmes. El autor se ha conformado en la redaccion defini- 
tiva de su obra con todas sus observaciones.” 

The letter of the author to the Univers, on the occasion 
of the Abbé Gaduel’s criticisms, we did not like, and it 
seemed to us to indicate an improper spirit; for surely an 
author, when his work is gravely accused, from a respecta- 
ble quarter, of containing serious errors against sound doc- 
trine, owes something more to the public than a general 
profession of obedience to the Church. We are happy 
to know that Donoso Cortés takes the same view him- 
self, and acknowledges in a letter to the Abbé Gaduel that 
the note in the Univers was not all, and was never consid- 
ered by him as all, he owed to the public, and assures him 
that he has submitted his work to the proper authorities for 
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examination. This proves that the author recognizes the 
true ethics of the case, and, if ever a shadow of a doubt 
of his loyalty as a Catholic flitted across our mind, it com- 
pletely dissipates it. Certain it is, that the author is not 
to be accused of rashness, of presumption, or of an undue 
reliance on or attachment to his own judgment; that he is 
humble, simple, and as docile as a child, and that, if there 
are errors in his book, they are unintentional, and errors of 
his head, in no sense errors of his heart. 

It is not our province, nor are we competent, to judge 
this remarkable book. We have read it with intense in- 
terest. It is very abstract, very profound, and withal de- 
cidedly the most eloquent book we have ever met with in 
any language. Nothing can surpass the sweetness and 
harmony, the beauty and strength of its periods, the clear- 
ness and terseness of its expressions, and never has the 
noble Castilian tongue been used by a more, if an equally, 
consummate master. It is well worth reading and re- 
reading time and again for the grace and elegance of its 
diction, and the artistic perfection of its style. As to the 
contents of the work, we certainly find in it all the passages 
extracted and commented on by the French critic, and 
those passages appear to have been faithfully translated ; 
but we cannot persuade ourselves that the thought of the 
author, though perhaps not always expressed in the exact 
language of a professional theologian writing a dogmatical 
work, is deserving of grave censure, or really irreconcilable 
with Catholic doctrine. Unquestionably, if we should 
read the work with the presumption against it, and should 
take these passages without considering them in relation 
to their context and to the obvious intention of the author, 
we might easily convict the author of the very grave errors 
laid to his charge; but we know no reason for reading 
such a man as Donoso Cortés with the presumption 
against him, and the sense of the passages criticized seems 
to us to be materially modified and controlled by their con- 
text, and the general purpose and design of the author, of 
which the Abbé Gaduel does not appear to have made suffi- 
cient account. 

The Abbé Gaduel is a learned theologian and an esti- 
mable man, for whom we entertain a very sincere respect, 
but we hope we may without offence suggest, that he per- 
haps is not the best fitted in the world to appreciate such a 
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work as this of the Marquis of Valdegamas. His mind 
by his studies has been cast in a scholastic mould, and 
the essay of the noble Marquis is constructed in a manner 
foreign to his habitual forms of thought. He, too, is one 
of the principal writers for that generally excellent periodi- 
cal, L’ Ami de la Religion, and shares its feelings towards 
the Univers, whose principal editor published and highly 
praised the book of Donoso Cortés. Its author, therefore, 
became in some sense associated in his mind with Louis 
Veuillot and the Univers. On several questions controvert- 
ed between the two journals, especially on that of the pagan 
classics, we have for ourselves sympathized with the Ami, 
while on some, especially on those relating to philosophy, the 
natural law, and human rights, we have leaned to the side 
of the Univers. The Univers maintains that man, strictly 
speaking, has no rights, but duties only; and, as we gather 
from the Ami, cites in support of this doctrine Donoso Cortés. 
The Ami opposes this doctrine, and contends that it is con- 
trary to the uniform teaching of Catholic theologians on 
the law of nature, and the origin and legitimacy of human 
governments. In an article on Rights and Duties in our 
Review for October, 1852, we discussed this subject at 
length, and defended the assertion of Donoso Cortés, that 
“ right on human lips is a vicious expression,” against the 
very learned and able periodical, the Civilta Cattolica, con- 
ducted at Rome by members of the illustrious Society of 
Jesus. In that article we maintained that, strictly speak- 
ing, only God has rights, and that man has only duties, 
and duties only to God; and we think we showed that this 
doctrine is in harmony with the real sense of the great 
Doctors of the Church, however repugnant at first sight it 
may appear to their ordinary forms of expression. No 
doubt we should guard against profane novelties even in 
words, but we should also be on our guard against being 
so enslaved to the mere words of the theologians as to 
miss their sense. Every age has its own specific wants 
and mode of thinking. Principles are eternal and invaria- 
ble, but the mode of expressing and applying them, in a 
world where all is mutable, must vary with the ever-varying 
wants and circumstances of time and place. The domi- 
nant tendency of our age is to atheism, — to exclude God, 
and to put humanity or nature in the place of God. It is 
this tendency which it is now especially necessary to resist 
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and guard against. If, with some of our modern writers, 
more attached, it would seem, to the letter than imbued 
with the sense of the great Doctors of the Church, we as- 
sign to nature a proper legislative power, and represent 
it as competent to found rights and impose duties, or con- 
tend that man has rights of his own, in the strict sense of 
the word, we here and now compromise the great truths 
of religion, and strengthen the atheistical tendency of the 
age. Never in reality did any of our great theologians 
teach that nature has a true and proper legislative power, 
for they all teach that what they call the law of nature is law 
only inasmuch as it is a transcript of the eternal law. They 
all teach, after St. Paul, that non est potestas nisi a Deo, 
that God is the absolute lord and proprietor of the uni- 
verse, that he is the fountain of all law, or sole legislator, 
because all dominion belongs to him. Without law, 
neither right nor duty is conceivable, and without God as 
absolute and universal legislator, law is an unmeaning 
term. All legislative power is his, because he is the crea- 
tor and final cause of all things, by whom and for whom 
all things exist; and no one can rightfully exercise any 
legislative authority, but as his delegate or vicar. In 
strictness, he only has rights, because he only can impose 
duties. ‘Then what we call human rights, whether rights 
of government or of subjects, are his rights and our duties, 
and duties only to him, and payable only to his order. 
These rights, nay, all the rights which our theologians 
deduce from the law of nature, are no doubt real rights, 
and neither individuals nor governments can violate any 
one of them without wrong,—a fact which it may be that 
those whom the Ami opposes are not always careful to rec- 
ognize, and which, if not recognized, renders the doctrine 
when applied to man in relation to human government fa- 
vorable either to despotism or to anarchy; but though real 
rights, they are divine, not human, and their violation is 
not merely a crime against the individual, the state, or so- 
ciety, but, in the strict and proper sense of the word, a sin 
against God. This great truth, which underlies all Catholic 
teaching on the subject, but which the authorities do not 
always clearly and distinctly state, because in their time 
there was little danger of its being misapprehended, needs, 
it seems to us, to be now distinctly and prominently 
brought out, and earnestly insisted on as an elementary 
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truth of which our age has nearly lost sight, and as the pre- 
cise contradictory of its dominant heresy. Some learned 
and estimable men in France, as well as elsewhere, who 
appear to have learned the errors they are to combat from 
their libraries rather than the world in which those errors 
obtain, apparently overlook this important fact, and in their 
writings address themselves to a bygone age, instead of 
the one in which they are called upon to take an active 
part. We love and honor these excellent men, but we think 
that, in their laudable devotion to the scholastic forms of 
thought, it is possible that they have failed to apprehend 
the principles and meaning of the great masters in the 
sense, and to present them in the form, in which our age 
can understand them, and in which they stand directly 
opposed to its prevailing errors. ‘Their learned labors are 
therefore not always as valuable and as effective as they 
themselves suppose, or as we could wish. 

Finding themselves opposed, on this and other ques- 
tions, to the Univers, and its editors citing Donoso Cortés 
as an authority against them, nothing more natural than 
that the writers of the Ami should undertake to ascertain 
the intrinsic value of that authority. Hence, as one of 
these writers, it is very possible, and perhaps not improba- 
ble, that the Abbé Gaduel approached the Essay on Catho- 
licity, Liberalism, and Socialism not indisposed to find it un- 
sound, or at best disinclined to take sufficient pains to fully 
master and appreciate its thought. Certainly his criticisms 
give us no clew to the real purpose of the author, what he 
proposed to do, or the principles on which he relies for 
the solution of the great problems with which he grapples. 
We might infer from his criticisms, that the noble Mar- 
quis had attempted a dogmatic work on God, the Trinity, 
Creation, and Liberty ; but itis no such thing. His Essay 
is designed as a refutation of Liberalism and Socialism, 
and a demonstration of the necessity and truth of Catho- 
licity as the basis of the family, the state, and society, of 
private and public morality, of authority and liberty. It 
is the work of a Catholic statesman, rather than of a theo- 
logian, and its purpose is, not to teach theology, but to 
apply it to political and social life. It is very profound, as 
we have said, and it seeks to apply to the solution of the 
great political and social problems of the age the deepest 
and most abstruse principles of Christian Mysticism. That 
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in seizing, stating, or illustrating these principles he falls 
into no error, would, we think, be saying too much; but 
the errors into which he falls, so far as we are able to 
judge, are incidental, are never the direct object aimed at, 
and do not affect the substance or general doctrine of his 
work. 

The author seeks to find in God the type and law of 
the family, society, and the state, on the principle that the 
type or the idea of all created things is in the Divine Mind, 
and that God is not simply the Creator, but in some sense 
the similitude of all things, similitudo rerum omnium, as says 
St. Thomas. The great law of the universe, which has its 
origin in God himself, is that of unity in diversity, and di- 
versity [distinction] in unity. ‘Thus God is unity in essence 
and diversity in the persons of the Godhead, and a simili- 
tude of this unity and diversity runs through ‘all things. It 
was not in illustration of the Trinity, as the Abbé Gaduel 
seems to have supposed, but in illustration of this univer- 
sal law of unity in diversity, that the author introduces the 
passage which his critic regarded as implying the error of 
the tritheists. If the author had been explaining the doc- 
trine of the Trinity by the example of Adam and Eve and 
Abel, Adam as man father, Eve as man mother, and 
Abel as man son, three persons in one and the same hu- 
man nature, he would certainly have favored tritheism ; but 
as he was only illustrating the law of unity in diversity, 
which he calls the law par excellence, by which all things 
are explicable, and without which nothing can be ex- 
plained, he cannot justly be accused of doing any thing of 
the sort. His illustration may be felicitous or infelici- 
tous, but taken as an illustration of that law, it certainly 
cannot be cited as a proof that the author’s views of the 
mystery of the Trinity are unorthodox, especially as he 
had just stated the doctrine with dogmatic precision. 

Proceeding on this universal law, the author shows how 
Catholicity forms the basis of all true science, politics, and 
morals, and exposes the fundamental vice of both Liberal- 
ism and Socialism, inasmuch as each contravenes the law 
of unity in diversity, the former asserting diversity without 
unity, and necessarily ending in anarchy, and the latter as- 
serting unity without diversity, and necessarily ending in 
despotism. Liberalism destroys all authority, Socialism 
all liberty ; whereas Catholicity, based itself on the law of 
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unity in diversity, accepts and reconciles both. In treat- 
ing the subject of liberty itself, the author seems to us now 
and then to pass unconsciously from liberty in one sense 
to liberty in another; and thus to fall into some confusion, 
if not error. He says that the views on the subject of lib- 
erty which have hitherto prevailed are false in every point; 
but he seems to have said this simply because he erred as 
to what is, and always has been, the general doctrine of 
Catholic theologians. He says the general doctrine is, 
that the essence of liberty or free will is in the faculty of 
choosing good and evil, which attract it with two contrary 
solicitations; but this is a mistake, for all concede that 
God is free, and that, in virtue of the perfection of his own 
nature, he cannot choose evil. Yet the author does not 
really deny that the liberty of choosing good or evil is es- 
sential to the free will of man in his present imperfect and 
probationary state, which is here the main point. Still, we 
are not quite satisfied with all the author says on this sub- 
ject, nor are we quite sure that we always seize his exact 
meaning ; but even the Abbé Gaduel does not go so far 
as to charge him with emitting on free will any absolutely 
heretical opinions. 

This much we have felt it necessary to say, in justice to 
the distinguished author, who, we learn as we are writing 
these remarks, died at Paris on the evening of the 3d of 
May last. Few men could have died whose death would 
have affected us more painfully, or whose loss we should 
have more deeply deplored. In his youth and early man- 
hood, we have been told, he, like so many of us of his 
generation, was affected by the modern liberal and irre- 
ligious doctrines which are even yet so widely prevalent. 
But his reflections and experience, aided by the grace of 
God, had revived in him the Catholic faith which he had 
received in his infancy, called him back to repose in peace 
on the bosom of the immaculate Spouse of the Lamb, and 
ranged him on the side of the friends of liberty and author- 
ity. He was among the ablest, the most learned, the most 
eloquent and unwearied of that noble band of laymen, 
who, beginning with De Maistre, have from the early 
years of the present century devoted their talents and 
learning, their genius and their acquirements, to the ser- 
vice of religion, and done so much honor to themselves 
and our age in their eminently successful labors to restore 
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European society, shaken by the French Revolution, to its 
ancient Catholic faith, and to save it alike from the horrors 
of anarchy and the nullity of despotism. He had, in the 
last few years of his life, done much, and done it nobly, 
and we had hoped that he would be permitted to do still 
more, for the battle has ever to be renewed day by day. 
But it has pleased the Great Disposer of all events to call 
him from his labors to his rest. Our loss, and it is great, 
we doubt not, is his gain, and we must acquiesce. Yet 
we feel that he could ill be spared, and we fear it will be 
long before the blank he has left will be filled. Honor to 
his memory, thanks to God for the good he has done, and 
may his mantle fall upon many a young disciple, who, 
stimulated by his example, will labor to console us for his 
loss. Not in vain do such men live, not in vain do such 
men die; alike in life and in death do they serve the cause 
of truth and love. 

More we had intended to say of his masterly Essay on 
Catholicity, Liberalism, and Socialism, for what we have 
said can give our readers no adequate conception of its 
merits; but as we should also have to find some fault 
with it not precisely of the kind noticed by his French 
critic, we have no heart to do it. ‘The work is before the 
public,— an original and profound work, on the loftiest 
themes which can occupy the homan mind, — and if it has 
errors, they are of a sort that will do little harm, while its 
truths are such as need in our days an eloquent voice, 
such as are always necessary to the direction of human 
life, and such as can never grow obsolete. As the last 
word that has come to us from its illustrious and now 
lamented author, we treasure it in our heart, remembering 
in it only the true, the beautiful, and the good, and willing- 
ly forgetting whatever a nice critic might find in it defec- 
tive or inexact. It is the earnest word of a brave man, of 
a loyal heart, and a sincere Catholic, who, we may hope, 
is now with the redeemed and the sanctified in heaven. 

The first-named work on our list, Etudes philosophiques 
sur le Christianisme, is an able and interesting apology — 
in the old sense of the word — for the Christian religion. 
It has been flatteringly received in France, highly com- 
mended by the best judges, and obtained for its pious and 
learned author distinguished marks of approbation and 
encouragement from the Holy Father himself. The au- 
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thor was originally a lawyer, and subsequently a civil 
magistrate, or judge, of rare merit. He is evidently a good 
man, a man who prays at the foot of the cross, and whose 
heart and soul are thoroughly imbued with his religion. 
He has studied his subject conscientiously, and appears to 
have mastered all the philosophical, historical, and scien- 
tific knowledge necessary to its successful treatment. His 
style is lucid, manly, and unaffected, and occasionally 
rises into eloquence. His mind is of a high order, strong 
and healthy, well disciplined, and commendable for its 
modesty and sobriety. We find nothing ultra or exagger- 
ated either in his opinions or his statements, and his argu- 
ments are as persuasive «as convincing. He is naturally 
led to regard the moral aspect of his subject rather than 
its purely intellectual aspect, and though he loves truth, 
he is chiefly affected by it under the form of the good, as 
the object of the will. He has written his work to do 
good, not to gain a name for himself, though a name he 
has gained, and his work will do good for time and eter- 
nity, wherever honestly studied. 

Yet, estimable as is this new apology, and as highly as 
we appreciate it, we do not think it entitled to rank with 
the De Civitate Dei of St. Augustine, or the Contra Gen- 
tiles of St. Thomas, the two great works against unbeliev- 
ers, and which every one who would defend Christianity 
for this or any other age should begin by studying. We 
do not suppose that we are to take the approbation and 
encouragement the author has received as a sanction by 
the Church of every opinion or statement in his book, or 
as a guaranty of its absolute freedom from imperfection, 
or even error. Rome is exceedingly tolerant. She wishes, 
as we may learn from the recent Encyclical Letter to the 
Cardinals, Archbishops, and Bishops of France, that ear- 
nest-minded Catholics, of distinguished abilities and at- 
tainments, should be encouraged to devote their talents, 
their literary and scientific acquirements, and their enlight- 
ened zeal to the defence of religion; and that the pastors 
of the Church should treat their short-comings, and even 
their errors, with great indulgence and paternal tenderness. 
She knows that to err is human, and she exacts infallibil- 
ity of no one. When the work written is not a purely 
dogmatic work, or a work expressly intended to teach the 
faith, and is fitted, upon the whole, to exert a salutary in- 
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fluence, to correct prevalent errors, or to commend religion 
to the intellect or the heart of those who are prone to treat 
it with indifference or contempt, she is never severe against 
the slight errors which it may contain, and which spring, 
not from bad faith, but from human infirmity, inadver- 
tence, or the lack of exact information, and which are 
merely incidental, and do not affect its main purpose, doc- 
trine, or argument. It is in this spirit of encouragement 
and tolerance that she uniformly treats able and distin- 
guished authors, who in good faith devote themselves to 
the defence of religion. In this spirit, we presume, the 
Archbishop of Paris has removed the interdict from the 
Univers, although far from being satisfied with the tone 
and manner of many of its discussions ; in this spirit his 
Grace of New York generously encourages the Freeman’s 
Journal, as, upon the whole, a good Catholic paper, with- 
out, however, approving or indorsing every thing to be 
found in its columns ; in this same spirit, too, the venerable 
Archbishops and Bishops of the United States approve 
and encourage the publication of our Review. They ap- 
prove and encourage it as serviceable to the cause of re- 
ligion, but without holding themselves responsible for 
every thing, either in the manner or the matter, contained 
in its pages. We publish with their approbation, indeed, 
but not with their authority, or their indorsement of what- 
ever we publish. Nobody but the Editor is responsible for 
the errors it may contain. We aim to comply with their 
wishes as far as we know them, but there is no doubt that 
we sometimes discuss topics which the venerable pastors 
of the Church, or at least many of them, would prefer that 
we should let alone, and all of them must regret that our 
merits are so few, and our faults, both of thought and ex- 
pression, so many. But having confidence in our inten- 
tions, and regarding the general tendency of the Review 
worthy of encouragement, they generously encourage us, 
and charitably bear with our many faults and imperfec- 
tions. In the same spirit, in the same wise and generous 
policy, we presume, we are to understand the approba- 
tion and encouragement the Holy Father has given to M. 
Nicholas, — an approbation and encouragement which de- 
mand our respect for him and his book, indeed, but which 
do not sanction every thing in it, or deny us the right free- 
ly, in a reverential spirit, to examine, and, if we see cause, 
to criticize it. 
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There are some opinions expressed by the author which 
are not approved by those from whom we have learned 
our theology, and we detect much looseness and inexact- 
ness in his language, — a looseness and inexactness which 
sometimes we find it difficult to excuse, and which we al- 
ways regret. Exactness and precision of language do not 
detract from the popularity of a book, or render it less 
intelligible and interesting to the mass of readers. M. 
Nicholas is a man of broad and profound views, but is not 
remarkable for clearness and distinctness of thought. His 
style is very well, but his language is not precisely adapted 
to the present form of philosophic thought, as we have 
learned it; and he uses important terms in senses which 
obscure and render uncertain his own philosophy. He 
uses subject and object frequently as convertible terms, and 
commonly subject in the sense of object. He tells us in 
one place that both God and man are made, and asserts 
the illimitable progress of man, or that human nature is in- 
definitely progressive ; and in such connection, too, that he 
leaves us doubtful whether he does or does not mean to 
assert the modern doctrine of progress, as advocated by the 
enemies of Catholicity. We choose, however, in these and 
all other cases to regard his thought as substantially or- 
thodox, but we regret that he has not been more exact in 
his expressions, 

We have rarely read a book of no greater size in which 
we have found more sound philosophy and various and val- 
uable knowledge ; but we do not think the author has suffi- 
ciently appreciated the advantages of a strictly logical and 
scientific method in setting forth his views. He began his 
work on a much smaller scale than that on which it is com- 
pleted, — for the sake of consoling a dear friend suffering 
under a painful bereavement, and who wanted to be con- 
vinced of the immortality of the soul. Undertaken for a 
special object, from motives of charity and personal friend- 
ship, it seems to have expanded beyond the expectations 
of the author, and become too large for his original plan. 
Hence it lacks order and unity of design, and resembles a 
building which has grown into a huge pile by successive 
additions not contemplated by the original architect. But 
this as well as some other things is so well said by the Rev. 
Father Lacordaire in a letter addressed to the author, and 
prefixed to the first volume, that we beg leave to substitute 
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the criticisms of this eminent preacher and warm personal 
friend of M. Nicholas, for what we might ourselves say. 
In one or two particulars, the author in his notes replies 
to the criticisms of his reverend friend, but without, in our 
judgment, refuting them. Father Lucardaire has just 
spoken of the merits of the work in the warmest and most 
energetic terms, and he adds : — 


* Permit me now to tell you frankly the defects of your work. 
I call defects what appear to me to be such, which greatly lessens 
the importance of my criticism, by leaving you to judge for your- 
self of its justice. 

“You divide your demonstrations into three distinct classes. 
The first, under the head of Philosophical Proofs, comprises the 
arguments for the fundamental dogmas of God, the soul, and 
worship, — the necessity of a first and second revelation, and their 
union by Moses, who holds the middle place between Adam and 
Jesus Christ. The second class, under the head of Intrinsic 
Proofs, gives an exposition of the doctrine contained in the two 
revelations, and sets forth its power and beauty. The third, un- 
der the title of Extrinsic Proofs, stops at Jesus Christ, already pre- 
sented as the foundation of what precedes, and more immediately 
proves his Divinity by the very character of his person and life, 
the nature of the Gospels, the prophecies, miracles, the establish- 
ment of Christianity, its action on the world, and its perpetuity. 
There results from this division a certain want of unity and con- 
tinuous progress in the demonstration, which detracts from the 
monumental aspect of your work. You give us three treatises, 
rather than one uniform work, which as a living being moves 
forward in the course of its destiny, at each step vaster and more 
profound. After we have sufficiently seen the lofty figure of 
Moses so well placed between the past and future of truth, and 
after the advent of Jesus Christ has been presented in bold out- 
lines, we are suddenly arrested by a halt in the interior of the doc- 
trine, which suspends the historical development in an abrupt and 
unexpected manner. Unavoidable repetitions are the result of this 
method. Ican just as little approve of the division of the chapters 
of your work into paragraphs, and the paragraphs into sections 
marked by numbers. ‘These means, too frequently employed to 
aid the understanding, give to the work a scholastic cast, which 
injures art without profiting conception. It is proper to indicate to 
the reader by a series of chapters the principal points of the field 
he has to survey, but beyond this, clearness should result from the 
logical interlinking of the thoughts and their strict and precise ex- 
pression. Any further division is merely a mechanical dissection, 
which severs the thread of the discourse, and produces in the read- 
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er a painful sensation, like that of a carriage which stops too often. 
You have evidently judged your book with the modesty of a law- 
yer drawing up a memoir; but in this you are wrong. A book in 
favor of Jesus Christ is a church, and yours is a cathedral. You 
are to him and at the same time to us the grand forms of art. 

“*] have been surprised to find you treating, in the first part, 
of the soul before treating of God. Unless I deceive myself, this is 
not the traditional order. God always precedes the soul, God is 
the first philosophical and religious truth, not indeed in the abstract 
order of the Rationalist, who, a day after the fair, seeks the prim- 
itive in his own understanding, but in the order of real teaching, 
by which, since Adam, we receive the communication of the truths 
necessary to the life of the human race. The child has a clear 
idea of God before he has a clear idea of the soul; and not seldom 
do we find men incapable of denying the existence of God who yet 
most stoutly deny the immaterial being united to their body. Here 
is wherefore the denial of God is the most difficult of all errors, 
and the most complete, — that which always produces an inex- 
pressible fear, as the last effort of an intelligence to unroot itself 
from order and truth. Let us not touch this place which God has 
made for himself; and if a specious ideology would claim the pri- 
ority for the soul, let us maintain God at the head of all good and of 
all truth. Let us not suffer the abstract order to prevail against the 
concrete, ideology against ontology, the spirit of invention against 
the spirit of tradition. Let us not take our point of departure in 
ourselves, who are nothing, but in God, who is all and everywhere. 

“In the first pages of your chapter on the Trinity you seem to 
excuse yourself from entering on a subject so rebellious to moral 
considerations, and you lay down as a rule, that it is to be treated 
publicly only with infinite discretion. This is a singular idea, and 
one which your own chapter strikingly belies. Bossuet did not fear 
to preach sermons on the Trinity in the seventeenth century ; St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas are never more admirable than in their 
works on this great Mystery. Far from shocking reason, it is of 
all the Mysteries the one which is best elucidated and confirmed 
by the analogies of the natural order. As every thing is made 
after the interior type which God saw in himself, it is impossible 
that the world, and especially the human soul, should not contain 
in their manner of being and their operations some traces of the 
supreme mode of the Divine existence. The Trinity, instead of 
obscuring the idea of God, renders us, to a certain extent, sensible 
of his interior respiration, of the eternal ebb and flow which con- 
stitute his immovable movement, and the inegoism of his felicity. 
It explains to us why God had no need of seeking occupation in 
the creation and government of the universe ; why life and society 
are one and the same thing; why the family formed by genera- 
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tion and paternity is the principle of all social relations. It makes 
us penetrate even to the root of these mysterious combinations of 
unity and plurality, and equality and hierarchy, which meet us in all 
the plans of creation. Science has discovered and will continually 
discover new points of view in this obscure abyss of an immense 
clarity. You yourself have ended by avowing that every people 
ignorant of the Holy Trinity has known God only imperfectly, and 
has not touched the borders of true civilization. But it remains, 
and your book from one end to the other proves it, that you had 
taken your part against the illustrations which may be drawn from 
the higher religious metaphysics, not because you were incapable 
of this sort of speculation, but because you judged it ill-suited to 
impress the generality of readers. You have selected from the 
light those rays which reach all eyes. It was the care of an unas- 
suming and friendly piety. Still I regret it. It leaves painful 
gaps in your work for a large number of suffering souls. 

** Thus you have given no metaphysical explanations which re- 
lieve the Mystery of the Eucharist of its apparent impossibilities. 
These explanations, it is true, are only hypotheses, but the most 
positive science swarms with hypotheses, and it is already much 
to have conceived an assemblage of relations which clear up certain 
difficulties of things, without being contradicted by any law of na- 
ture or of reasoning. One of the dispositions the most hostile to 
Christianity is the persuasion that its doctrine is a tissue of physical 
and metaphysical absurdities ; that is, that it is unable to bear a dis- 
cussion from the point of view of science as of logic. Now moral 
and social arguments do not reach this deplorable prejudice, any 
more than those drawn from history. Undoubtedly, we ought to 
conclude that the absurd cannot be the father of the beautiful, the 
good, the touching, the sublime. St. Vincent of Paul proves bet- 
ter than Bossuet the divinity of the doctrine which made them 
both, and an act of virtue is a metaphysical premise far stronger 
than a proposition of reason. But man is so constituted that he 
does not willingly pass in his conclusions from the order of the 
good to that of the true, and certain appearances of contradiction 
or of nullity will arrest, at the threshold of Christianity, for a hun- 
dred years, an honest man who sees clearly, and loudly acknowl- 
edges the moral superiority of the Gospel and the Church over 
every other institution. Wherefore refuse to these souls what St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas so freely dispensed to them? Where- 
fore not make known to them that the greatest metaphysicians of 
the world have sprung from the Catholic Church ? Wherefore not, 
by opening to them on each dogma the wonderful horizon of Chris- 
tian speculation, show them all the liberty left by God to the human 
mind, and all the resources it posseses to create even in mystery 
an empire which satisfied a Newton and a Leibnitz? What un- 
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derstanding in studying the Summa of St. Thomas ever remained 
insensible to that treasure of ideas which flows so naturally and so 
abundantly, and waters, from one end of positive theology to the 
other, the fields which it was thought were condemned by their 
very vastness to a majestic sterility ? It is true, all are not capa- 
ble of these gigantic labors; but the office of every age, by the 
mouth or the pen of contemporary apologists, is to bring them near 
to us, and to render them popular by force of clearness and elo- 
quence. Not that conversion is the result promised to these tri- 
umphs of religious thought ; God alone converts by the infusion of 
his grace ; but it belongs to us to remove the obstacles which man 
places to the action of God, and the darkness of the understanding 
is to be counted among these obstacles, no less, perhaps, than the 
corruption of the heart. It is not with the apologist as with the 
pastor of souls. The pastor of souls addresses the faithful, women 
and the poor, and starts with faith to entertain and increase faith. 
The apologist addresses, as says St. Paul, ‘ those without’; he 
stretches forth his hand beyond the ark, and endeavors, at all cost, 
save that of sin, to draw within these fugitives from God. 

‘| have noticed in your second part the entire absence of crea- 
tion and original sin. You had, indeed, already treated of the 
Fall, but only in its relation to general tradition. We should be 
at a loss to conceive wherefore this forgetfulness, if it had been 
your intention to present the Catholic doctrine entire and complete, 
in which every dogma is linked to that which logically precedes it 
and to the dogma which logically follows it; but it is evident that 
such has not been your intention. I regret this also. What would 
it have cost you to place unity where it exists of itself ?”? — Vol. 
l. pp. 138-17. 


This logical unity of Catholic doctrine, M. Nicholas ap- 
pears either not to have seen, or to have undervalued. He 
seems to us to have never studied Catholic dogmas in their 
logical unity and connection, and never to have seen them 
in that relation of interior mutual dependence, which com- 
pels the logical mind either to admit or to deny them all, 
if he admits or denies any one of them; or perhaps he has 
felt that it would be impossible so to present that relation 
as to render it intelligible and profitable to the great mass 
of his readers. If the former is the case, he had not suf- 
ficiently mastered his subject ; if the latter, we think he has 
erred in judgment; for the great difficulty with popular 
apologies is their attempting to prove Christianity as a col- 
lection of unrelated and mutually independent dogmas. 
Nothing contributes so much to clearness, or makes so 
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deep an impression on the mind of the reader, as to have a 
subject presented in the light of its real and substantial 
unity. Christianity is not a collection of isolated and un- 
related dogmas; it is an organism in which, by virtue of 
an internal principle, all the parts are joined together and 
compacted into one indissoluble whole, as in a living be- 
ing; and such is its internal consistency, such the living 
relation of the whole to each part, of each part to the 
whole, and of the several parts to each other, that no mind, 
embracing it at once in its unity and variety, can possibly 
doubt its complete and absolute truth. No nicely organized 
living being proclaims half so loud that the hand that made 
it is and can be none other than the hand of God. It is to 
be regretted that M. Nicholas was not more deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of this fact. Overlooking it, he 
has given to his work a disjointed and fragmentary charac- 
ter, and has failed, not only to present the several Christian 
dogmas in their proper internal relation to each other, but 
he has failed to construct the several parts of his book so 
that they mutually enlighten and support each other, and 
concentrate their several rays of evidence in a single focus. 

The author appears to us to have copied, save in regard 
to particular doctrines, the models furnished by Protestant 
apologists, rather than those furnished by St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas. Protestantism loses the unity of Chris- 
tian doctrine as well as the unity of Christian polity, and 
therefore its apologists can never prove Christianity as a 
real and living whole. ‘The most they can prove is a sort 
of vague, unintelligible Christianity in general, not the 
Church, which is Christianity, and without which Chris- 
tianity is a mere abstraction, a mere name, destitute of all 
real meaning. We think, also, he places, at least so far as 
regards those without, too high a value on the concessions 
of certain notorious infidel philosophers, as Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and D’Alembert. These concessions do not weigh 
with unbelievers themselves, for unbelievers never hold 
themselves bound by the utterances of their own philoso- 
phers, unless their utterances are favorable to unbelief. 
The only weight these concessions have, is that of the ar- 
gument which may be in them; but that argument would, 
so far as we have known unbelievers, be better received 
and produce far more effect if presented by the Christian 
apologist as his own, and in his own words. But this is a 
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matter of opinion in which the author may be right and we 
wrong. Certainly he follows in this the general practice of 
all the French apologists we are acquainted with, and is 
borne out by the example of the excellent De Bonald, — to 
whom he is not a little indebted for some of the best parts 
of his book, which, by the way, is no disparagement, for it 
is a high merit to appreciate and borrow from the Viscount 
de Bonald, one of the soundest and most original philo- 
sophical heads France has ever produced. 

M. Nicholas is what in France is called a Traditionalist, 
though not an exaggerated Traditionalist. He contends 
that man has in himself, in his own reason or intellect, 
no faculty to invent the moral and religious truths neces- 
sary to support the understanding and direct the conduct 
of life even in the natural order, and hence he infers the 
necessity of a primitive revelation. Yet he attempts, and 
not unsuccessfully, to establish by reason the existence of 
a God, the immortality of the soul, and the duty of wor- 
ship. If human reason is as impotent as he contends in 
his argument for a primitive revelation, how has he been 
able from reason alone to establish his natural religion ? 
The difficulty which is here suggested, and which is obvious 
to every logical reader of his book, has not escaped the 
observation of the author, and he attempts to solve it by 
maintaining that, though reason knows some things, it does 
not all, and, though it can go a little way, it cannot go the 
whole length of establishing natural religion. But this 
does not appear to us satisfactory; because the author 
himself has proved in his book that it not only can, but does, 
go the whole length of establishing the truths of natural 
religion, for he has rationally proved them all; because, if 
natural religion were not naturally evident to natural reason, 
it would not be natural, but supernatural; and because, if 
the author concedes that human reason can find out any 
natural religion, however little, he gives up the principle on 
which he founds his whole argument for a first revelation. 
The author has shut himself out from the right to give this 
answer. And yet we agree with him entirely in the doctrine, 
that man by reason never did and never could have found 
out God and natural religion without a primitive revelation, 
and that both are rationally demonstrable; we differ with 
him only in his mode of solving the apparent contradiction 
in the case. This apparent contradiction is solved, not by 
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distinguishing in reason different degrees of power, but by 
distinguishing between intuition and reflection, and be- 
tween proving by reason a proposition presented to the re- 
flective understanding, and originally inventing or finding 
it out by the operations of our own reason. When the 
Traditionalists tell us that man knows the great primal 
truths of natural religion and morality only by virtue of a 
primitive revelation to our first parents, preserved and 
handed down to us by tradition, they tell us, we hold, an 
important and undeniable truth; but when they assert in 
our knowing them the absolute nullity of reason, as some 
of them seem to us to do, at least in principle, after the 
suspicious example of Pascal, who demolishes reason to 
obtain a site for faith, we cannot agree with them, for 
they then deny all knowledge properly so called, and base 
science on faith, which is not admissible. In their lauda- 
ble recoil from the exaggerated psychology of. the non- 
Catholic schools, they seem to us to have lost sight of the 
real importance to the theologian, although recognizing 
authority, of rational investigations into the facts and con- 
ditions of the phenomenon we call knowledge. 

M. Nicholas himself contends, and very properly, that 
we have immediate intuition of the intelligible, of God 
even, for he contends that we have immediate perception 
of necessary truth, and that necessary truth is God. But 
this intuition, that is, intuition of the intelligible as dis- 
tinguishable from the sensible, is not a transitory act of 
the understanding, and is not, strictly speaking, an act of 
the understanding at all. It isan act of the understanding 
only in the sense that every living being necessarily acts in 
receiving an action. It is the result of the constant and 
permanent presence to our minds of the intelligible truth, 
and the unremitted action of that truth on them. On its 
objective side it is the constant and permanent affirmation 
of the intelligible object by itself to the intellectual subject ; 
and on its subjective side it is the constant and permanent 
apprehension by the intellectual subject of the intelligible 
object. This permanent and invariable intuition is the 
basis of all science, of all demonstration, and of all cer- 
tainty in the natural order. 

Yet as man is not a pure intelligence, but an intelligence 
united to a body, intellect combined with sensibility, his 
reflective undersianding cannot take its object immediately 
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from the intuition, and therefore, without something besides 
intuition, the intelligible truth could never be an object of 
distinct knowledge; we should be unconscious of it, could 
make no use of it, and it would remain to us, practically, 
as if it were not. To be known, that is, to be an object 
of conscious, reflex, or distinct knowledge, it must be repre- 
sented — re-presented — or presented anew to the mind 
in a sensible form, or through a sensible sign, that is, lan- 
guage or speech. When thus represented, the mind, by 
virtue of the presence of its invariable ayd permanent in- 
tuition, seizes it, affirms it to be true, and reposes on it as 
intuitively evident. 

Now, although the great truths of natural religion are 
intuitively evident when distinctly represented to the mind, 
they could never have been so represented, if God himself 
had not originally revealed or taught them to man. Hence 
the author is perfectly correct in asserting the necessity of 
a primitive revelation, and in contending that we know 
those truths only as we receive them from tradition. But 
as, though not originally discoverable in the reflective 
order by natural reason, they are, when discovered and rep- 
resented to the mind, intuitively evident, he is equally right 
in asserting that they are rationally demonstrable. Ra- 
tional demonstration does not consist in the original dis- 
covery of truth; it consists in proving a truth presented to 
the understanding, by bringing it to the test of invariable 
and permanent intuition. Revelation— we use the word 
in its proper sense — through the medium of tradition 
proposes the truths of natural religion to the understand- 
ing, and natural reason proves them by discovering in our 
invariable and permanent intuition their evidence. Both 
are necessary to all distinct knowledge in the intelligible 
order, and we could no more know the intelligible with- 
out the one than without the other. Revelation without 
the intuitive reason would be no better than a telescope to 
a man in the dark, or toa man without eyes, and human 
reason without revelation would be impotent through de- 
fect of matter on which to operate. This view of the case 
solves the difficulty the author acknowledges, and presents 
a ground of reconciliation between the French Rational- 
ists and Traditionalists, who have so long been fighting 
each other, as it seems to us, with very little advantage to 
either party. It would relieve M. Bonnetty from his em- 
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barrassments, and save him from the paralogisms and 
subterfuges so frequent in those of his writings which we 
happen to have read. It would give him all he needs, and 
require him to sacrifice nothing he values ; and we suspect, 
after all, that it is at bottom what he is really aiming at, 
but which he either does not clearly apprehend, or is un- 
able clearly to express. M. Bonnetty’s opponents, too, 
may find here a solid ground for the distinction, which they 
suppose the Traditionalists lose, between faith and sci- 
ence, and for the assertion of real knowledge in the natural 
order. ‘Truths of the natural order are distinguishable 
from those of the supernatural order, not by the fact that 
the latter are revealed and the former are obtained without 
revelation, but by the fact that the truths of the super- 
natural order repose for their certainty on the extrinsic 
authority of him who reveals them, and therefore assent to 
them is the assent of faith; while the truths of the natural 
order, of philosophy if you will, repose for their certainty 
on natural evidence, and therefore assent to them is the 
assent, not of faith, but of knowledge. This is all that the 
opponents of the ‘Traditionalists need to maintain, unless 
they wish, as some of them seem to imagine to be possible, 
to build up a system of philosophy and morality without 
God,—a wish no less vain than impious, as the ex- 
perience of all ages fully proves. We see not why Father 
Chastel, the unwearied opponent of M. Bonnetty, cannot 
accept this view of the case, and thus spare himself the ne- 
cessity of his long dissertations against the 'Traditionalists, 
and, as it seems to us, that of exaggerating the power and 
independence of simple human reason beyond all bounds. 
If he respected reason more, we think he would have more 
respect for tradition, and separate man less in his opera- 
tions from his Creator. It does not require, it seems to us, 
any great depth of philosophy to show that nature is no 
lawgiver, and that it is impossible to suppose that any 
proper morality can be asserted if God is denied. Is it not 
possible that some of our modern professors have, in their 
devotion to the letter of the great philosophers of the 
Church, unconsciously lost sight of their real sense? We 
ask the question respectfully, not sneeringly, for we con- 
fess that we find philosophical doctrines put forth in the 
name of these philosophers which we cannot find in them. 
St. Thomas is frequently made in our days to stand god- 
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father for a rationalism which we cannot but think he 
would never have consented to hold at the font. St. 
Thomas as to the form of his doctrine follows Aristotle, as 
distinguished from Plato; but we have studied him to no 
purpose, if he is not, as in reality was Aristotle himself, at 
bottom an ontologist. Certainly he was no modern psy- 
chologer, and we see not wherefore Father Chastel im- 
agines that he finds in him a sympathy with his exag- 
gerated rationalism. 

M. Nicholas offers us seven arguments in proof of the 
existence of God: — 1. Common sense, or consensus homi- 
num. 2. The necessity of a first cause. 3. The existence 
of motion. 4. The harmony of the universe. 5. The ex- 
istence of spirits. 6. The notion of the Infinite. 7. The 
existence of necessary truths. ‘The argument from the 
consensus hominum, or common sense, is a good argument, 
after we have proved that the original conception of God is 
not possible without revelation, but its precise value, prior 
to having proved this, we do not understand. ‘The author, 
we think, should have begun, not by attempting to prove 
the great truths of natural religion, but by drawing up an 
inventory of them as universally held, and then proceeded 
to show that the human mind, though after it has been 
taught them it can establish them, could never have origi- 
nated them, or conceived them without revelation. By so 
doing he would have saved himself the necessity of con- 
stant repetition, and of reasoning from premises before 
arriving at that part of his work in which he proves them, 
and have given to his argument more compactness and 
practical force. His second argument is a paralogism. It 
simply begs the question; for cause and effect are correla- 
tives, and connote each other. When you have asserted 
the world as an effect, you have asserted a first cause; for 
it is impossible to assert an effect without asserting a 
cause, or to assert a particular and finite cause without 
asserting a universal and infinite cause. With the atheist 
the point is, not to prove that there can be no effect with- 
out a first cause, but that the world is an effect, or that 
there is any proper effect at all, and that what we call 
effects are not merely different modes or aspects of the 
universe of things. It is only by inductive reasoning that 
we can from the world prove that it is an effect, and in- 
duction is never demonstration, and gives at best only 
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probability. It consists in drawing general conclusions 
from particular premises, which logicians, we believe, teach 
cannot be done. The third proof, drawn from the fact of 
motion, is only the second in another form. The fourth 
proof, drawn from the harmony of the universe, is liable to 
the same objection. When you have proved the world 
has been created, and therefore that there is a God, no 
doubt you can find in this harmony a corroborative proof 
of his existence; but before having done this, and on the 
supposition of a real doubt as to his existence, we confess 
we have never been able to appreciate the value of this 
argument. The fifth argument, drawn from the existence 
of spirits, does not strike us as any additional argument 
to that drawn from the existence of matter. A creator is 
no more necessary to give existence to spirits than to ma- 
terial bodies. A single spire of grass that grows by the 
way-side is as conclusive evidence to our mind that God is, 
as are the celestial bodies whose magnitudes and revolu- 
tions are described by astronomy, as is the loftiest human 
intellect or the tallest archangel. A grain of sand on the 
sea-shore implies God as much as any created spirit you 
can name. 

The sixth and seventh arguments are in principle one 
and the same argument, which is the famous argument 
borrowed by Descartes from St. Anselm, and which was 
not unknown to St. Augustine. The argument has been 
objected to by many able theologians, and on the princi- 
ples of the Cartesian philosophy it strikes us as of no 
value. Yet we hold it to be a good argument, and we 
have seen nothing in M. Nicholas’s book that has given us 
so much satisfaction as his assertion and vindication of it. 
We have in our minds the idea of the infinite, therefore 
the infinite, that is, God, exists. This conclusion is valid, 
because the human mind cannot have an idea or notion 
of what has not its foundation in an objective reality, 
since what is without reality is non-existent, is not, and 
exists not at all, and what neither is nor exists is not intel- 
ligible. ‘Thus far the author, and his reasoning is solid. 
But he might, perhaps, by analyzing the fact which we call 
thought, and which the French Eclectics call a fact of con- 
sciousness, have rendered it still more clear and conclusive. 
Whoever properly analyzes this fact will find that it is the 
result of two factors, subject and object, and never of sub- 
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ject alone. It is characteristic of every created being, that 
it can never act at all save in concurrence with some ob- 
ject which is distinct from itself. God alone is the direct 
object of his own intelligence, and he alone is capable of 
purely independent action. All creatures depend for their 
action, not only on the creative energy of God, which cre- 
ates them from nothing and sustains them in existence, 
and to each its special form of existence, but also as an 
objective reality in immediate relation with which it is 
placed. Every reasonable creature requires for its proper 
activity an object for which, and an object with or by 
which, it acts. Hence there never are, and never can be, 
any purely subjective facts, or facts which are the pure 
effects of the mind’s own proper activity; for if there were, 
each man would be God, and reproduce in himself the 
eternal and ever-blessed Trinity. Our activity can be re- 
duced to act, be a proper vis activa as distinguished from 
the potentia nuda of the Schoolmen, only as it is met by an 
activity from without itself; or in other words, we can act 
only on condition that we are acted upon in concurrence 
with the activity acting on us, and our acts are always the 
joint product of the two activities or. forces, — the one of 
which we ourselves are, and which acts from within out- 
wards, the other of which is God or something created, 
which is independent of us, and acts upon us ab eztra, or 
from without. When Descartes said, Cogito, ergo sum, 
he expressed a truth, but not the whole truth; for the 
whole conclusion is not only I exist, but, in addition, 
something besides me is or exists, since I cannot think 
my own existence but by virtue of thinking at the same 
time, and in the same mental act, something which is not 
myself, but is really objective to me and independent of 
my existence. In myself, according to St. Thomas, I am 
unintelligible, therefore I cannot apprehend myself in my- 
self, but only in another, as reflected, as in a mirror, from 
some object which is not myself. Pure idealism is, there- 
fore, an impossibility for any created being. Pure idealism 
can be predicated only of God, for he only is intelligible 
per se, and the direct object of his own intelligence, and in 
him it is the eternal generation of the Son, the Logos or 
Word, who is in the bosom of the Father and his exact 
image, consubstantial with him, and from whose mutual 
love eternally proceeds the Holy Ghost. 
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Now, as there are and can be no purely subjective facts 
of consciousness, it follows that nothing exists in conceptu 
sine fundamenta in re, that is, without an objective founda- 
tion in reality, or existing, as say the Schoolmen, a parte 
rei. We have not, then, after having established the fact 
of the mental idea or conception, to inquire whether there 
is or is not an objective reality that corresponds to it; for 
if there were no such reality, the idea itself could never 
have been formed, or have entered into our heads. A pure 
ens rationis is a figment of the Schoolmen. Entia rationis 
are the product of abstraction; but abstraction can never 
precede the intuition of the concrete. In abstraction the 
mind simply takes a special view of a subject, and puts 
all the rest aside, and what it considers has reality in the 
concrete subject only. I can conceive of a mountain of 
gold, but in doing so I operate on real elements, and 
imagine two real things, gold and mountain, to be united. 
This mountain of gold may not exist in reality, it may be, 
as the fabled Pegasus or Hippogriph, an ens rationis, but it 
is not a pure ens rationis, because the conceptions gold 
and mountain are conceptions of realities. Nobody de- 
nies to man the power of abstracting and combining his 
conceptions according to his imagination or his fancy, or 
that his combinations may be without any prototypes in 
the real world. But this power of abstraction can operate 
only on materials furnished by revelation or intuition, and 
is therefore subsequent to the apprehension of them. 
The question we are considering precedes all abstraction 
or imagination, and concerns the concrete ideas or concep- 
tions which are abstracted or compounded by the judg- 
ment or the imagination, and these ideas or conceptions 
are impossible without the concurrent activity of both sub- 
ject and object, and of course of an object which is not 
subject, and is placed over against it, and exists and acts 
independently of it. Without such object, our intellect 
would not be intellectus in actu, but at best only intellectus 
in potentia, because it cannot act without an object, and it 
can never be its own object. We cannot think without 
thinking something ; we cannot see where there is nothing 
to be seen, — love where there is nothing to be loved, — 
think where there is nothing to be thought. The exist- 
ence in our minds, then, of the idea or notion of the infi- 
nite, is full evidence that the infinite exists ; for this concep» 
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tion cannot be formed by any abstraction or combination 
of finite things. ‘This is evident, because the finite is the 
negation of the infinite, and therefore the conception of the 
finite must be subsequent to that of the infinite and im- 
possible without it. ‘The infinite then is, and therefore 
God. 

There is no question that we have the perception of 
what are called necessary truths. Without them the rea- 
son could not operate at all. We could neither aflirm nor 
deny any thing, if we had not in our minds, more or less 
distinctly noted, the conception of the necessary as op- 
posed to the contingent, the immutable as opposed to the 
mutable, &c. We could in metaphysics prove nothing 
without the principle of contradiction, and our arguments 
would all be inconclusive without the conception of a ne- 
cessary nexus between the premises and the conclusion. In 
every operation of the human understanding, there is a 
conception, not always clear and distinct indeed, of the 
real, the necessary, the eternal and immutable. ‘This con- 
ception is not obtained by abstraction, for without it there 
could be no abstraction. It is not any more a mere sub- 
jective form of the understanding, as Kant pretends, but, 
according to the principles we have established, must be a 
real object of intuition, and therefore a reality. Then it 
must be being, and real being, since what is not is not 
intelligible, can be no object of thought or conception, as 
Descartes implies when he maintains that whatever the 
mind clearly and distinctly apprehends is true, and thus 
places certitude in the evidence of the object. The fact, then, 
that we have the idea of necessary truths, and could per- 
form no intelleetual operation if we had not, is a full proof 
that we have direct and immediate apprehension of real, 
necessary, eternal, and immutable being ; therefore that 
such being really is or exists. But real, necessary, eter- 
nal, and immutable being is God, for all agree that God is 
Ens reale et necessarium. Therefore God is. 

This is virtually the argument of the author, with one 
or two links supplied by ourselves; and we regard it as 
irrefutable, although the superficial and the captious may, 
no doubt, cavil at it. M. Nicholas is, as must be the case 
with a ‘Traditionalist, an ontologist, who takes things in 
the concrete and the real order, not in the abstract and 
unreal order of modern psychologers. ‘The only fault 
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which we are disposed to find with him under this head 
is, that he asserts his ontology too timidly, and does not 
bring it out clearly and distinctly. He hardly does justice 
to his own thought. He has the uncommon fault of being 
too modest, and we see throughout that his doctrine is far 
superior to his expression. In his excessive fear of saying 
too much, and his unnecessary distrust of himself, he leaves 
incomplete and obscure important views which he might 
easily develop and clear up. He never puts forth his real 
strength, and he perpetually provokes us by placing his 
weakest arguments in front, and his strongest in a form 
and position which to our understanding deprive them of 
half their force. He is himself far superior to his book, 
and might have done better if he had been bolder, and had 
had more confidence in his capacity to treat successfully 
the profounder problems of philosophy. 

The author, as the Abbé Lacordaire hints, relies mainly 
on moral as distinguished from purely intellectual argu- 
ments, and aims to prove the truth of religion by proving 
its practical goodness and utility. He does not seem to 
be aware of the very general prejudice which unbelievers 
entertain against this line of argument. He does not in 
a work like his make sufficient account of their intellect- 
ual difficulties. His fault in this respect endears him to 
us as a man, but it is a fault which detracts from his merit 
as an author. ‘These proud infidels who scoff at religion 
need first of all to have their pride of intellect humbled, — 
to be shown the truth of what the Psalmist says, Dizit 
insipiens in corde suo, non est Deus, and made to feel that 
reason on every point is against them, and laughs at their 
folly. It is necessary to prove to them,— what no man 
knows better than the author,— that it is only in abdicat- 
ing their reason and in renouncing their manhood that 
they reject the Church of God. All these moral argu- 
ments, all these proofs of the beauty and utility of our 
religion, and all these evidences adduced from history, are 
all very well for the faithful, to help them to guard and 
preserve their faith, but they do not meet the great diffi- 
culties of the unbelievers of our times. ‘I'he author has 
done well, but he had the ability and the learning to do 
better, and we can hardly forgive him for not having done 
as well as he could. He might have produced, what we 
want, a work which shall be to our age what the Contra 
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Gentiles was to the thirteenth, and the De Civitate Dei to 
the fifth century. But he has not done it, chiefly because 
he was afraid that he could not be original without being 
an innovator; which is an idle fear, for the Catholic apolo- 
gist may be original without innovating. ‘The materials 
for a new work and such as our times demand Against the 
Gentiles are collected and are at hand, and we only wait 
the man, the Christian artist, who shall take them and 
mould them into a complete and living whole. 

In concluding our remarks on the three works before us, 
we may say, that the first named is the largest, and covers 
the most ground, but is the feeblest in execution. The last 
named aims at less, deals less with principles, has a more 
local object and character, but is the most practical and 
effective. It is not a monument which the author has 
erected to his memory, but it is a work for the moment in 
France, and fitted to produce an immediate and a great 
amount of good. 'The second, the Spanish work, is, how- 
ever, the great book of the three, the boldest in its con- 
ception and the most vigorous in its execution. Aside 
from what may be considered a few incidental errors, 
and a little exaggeration on certain points, which do not, 
as far as we have been able to discover, aflect the sub- 
stance of the work, it is almost the book needed. It brings 
the deepest and broadest principles of the highest Christian 
theology to bear upon all the great practical questions of the 
day, with a depth and force of thought, with an eloquence 
and strength of expression, a noble and manly piety, a 
sweet and persuasive manner, that leave little to be desired. 
If the three works could be blended into one, by a man as 
learned as M. Nicholas, as practical and witty as Louis 
Veuillot, and as profound, as elevated, and as eloquent as 
Donoso Cortés, a death-blow would be struck to the in- 
credulity, liberalism, and socialism of the age. But God 
raises up the man the world needs when it suits his pur- 
pose, and we need not doubt that in due time the man 
for the present age will be sent, and do his work. 

Intellect throughout the civilized world has greatly de- 
clined since the sixteenth century, and was never lower 
than at the commencement of the nineteenth. ‘The great 
schools and universities of earlier times had lost their 
grandeur, and no longer turned out scholars fitted to grap- 
ple with the new times. ‘They seemed to have lost the 
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faculty of stimulating mental activity, and developing and 
directing the intellectual energies of their students. They 
taught to their passive pupils the old formulas, indeed, but 
as if they were dead formulas without any living soul in 
them, and apparently without ever suspecting that a living 
and breathing soul was needed. The apologists for relig- 
ion fell into a dull routine, and the active intellect of the 
day left the Church, and, without the aid, the restraints, 
and the guidance of faith, undertook to create a new world 
for itself, with what success experience has proved. But 
happily this state of things is passing away, and there is in 
our day, not only a renaissance of Catholicity, but a most 
wonderful revival of mental activity among Catholies in 
every European country. Catholic history is reéxamined 
and rewritten, Catholic rights are asserted and vigorously 
defended, and a new Catholic literature is produced. Ac- 
tive intellect returns to the Church, and finds itself at 
home, and free only in her communion. ‘The really intel- 
lectual men of England and Germany, reared outside the 
Church, can find their wants satisfied and a proper field 
for their exertions only in becoming Catholics. It is be- 
ginning to be the same in this country. The infidel world 
is attacked as it has not been before for centuries, and let 
us honor every scarred veteran and every new recruit in the 
constantly increasing army of Catholic apologists. 





Arr. I1V.— Spain: Her Institutions, Politics, and Public 
Men. A Sketch, by 8. 'T. Watuis, Author of “ Glimpses 
of Spain.” Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 18053. 
12mo. pp. 399. 


Any work professing to give an insight into the actual 
condition of Spain cannot fail to command public atten- 
tion, and if it prove to be a reliable source of information, 
will be welcomed as a valuable contribution to our litera- 
ture. After the long years of revolutionary strife that have 
distracted that noble country, and arrested her prosperity, 
it is interesting to examine what have been the conse- 
quences of this agitation, and what the influence it has 


e 
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exerted in a political, social, and religious point of view. 
Under the last-mentioned aspect, especially, the Spanish 
Peninsula presents a most important subject of investiga- 
tion. The land that gave birth to an Ignatius, a Francis 
Xavier, a Joseph Calasanctius, a John of God, a Peter of 
Alcantara, a Teresa, a Suarez, a Louis of Granada, a Car- 
dinal Ximenes, cannot be devoid of profound interest for 
the Catholic, or even for the friends of humanity and civili- 
zation. But to enlighten public sentiment on such grave 
questions as those of politics and religion is not a task 
commonly expected from tourists, nor are they who under- 
take it generally successful. We have numerous publica- 
tions, indeed, that refer to these subjects in their connection 
with Spain; but, with scarcely an exception, they are the 
productions of that superficial class of writers who view 
things only through the medium of their preconceived no- 
tions. A superstitious faith, an ignorant clergy, lazy 
monks, a priest-ridden and degraded people, combined with 
political despotism and all the social characteristics of a 
semi-barbarous age ;— such are the facts that are taken for 
granted by most English and American sketch-writers on 
Spain, and introduced into their books by way of render- 
ing them palatable to anti-Catholic readers, and thus se- 
curing a handsome compensation for their literary labors. 
Under these circumstances, it is quite refreshing to meet 
with an author like Mr. Wallis, who dares to rise above 
the profanum vulgus, to disregard the contracted notions 
prevalent among his countrymen, to think for himself, and 
to form an honest and impartial judgment of Spanish char- 
acter and society. Having visited the Peninsula twice, 
with a thorough knowledge of the language, Mr. Wallis 
enjoyed extensive facilities for obtaining correct informa- 
tion relative to the state of the country, and the two vol- 
umes which he has given to the public profess to be the 
result chiefly of his own personal observations. We are 
much pleased with the general style and spirit of the work 
before us. It is something more than a record of the com- 
monplace incidents which fill up the ordinary book of 
travel ; it touches upon the more important characteristics 
of the Spanish nation, the manners and customs of the 
people, their political organization and distinguished states- 
men, the improvements that have taken place in agricul- 
ture, the state of the fine arts, of education, &c.; and in his 
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statements on these various subjects, the author indulges 
in judicious reflections, which are interspersed with an 
abundance of humor, and make up a very agreeable as 
well as instructive volume. Asa sketch-writer, Mr. Wallis 
is entitled toa high rank. His descriptions are picturesque, 
and his language always appropriate and elegant. Asan 
observer of the political and religious events which have 
transpired in the Peninsula within the last thirty years, we 
may also admit‘that he is often correct in his views ; while 
he invariably manifests a just and honorable spirit in his 
appreciation of the national peculiarities. We cannot 
however concede to him the praise of having always ex- 
posed the real character of Spanish statesmanship, or ex- 
hibited the spirit which at times controlled the action of 
the government at Madrid. On this subject he seems 
to have derived his information from a very suspicious 
source. 

That an American, born and bred under republican in- 
stitutions, should be friendly to such legitimate reforms in 
the national policy of Spain as circumstances require, is 
natural and just; but our author has bestowed his com- 
mendations too freely upon the false liberalism, or rather 
destructive radicalism, which prevailed under the ascen- 
dency of Espartero. Of this no one will doubt, who con- 
trasts the eulogistic language in which the Duke of Vic- 
tory is introduced to the reader, and the acts of that public 
functionary while he was in power. Mr. Wallis tells us, 
that “it is greatly to be lamented that the nation should 
be deprived of services so important as those which he 
[Espartero] has shown himself able to render,’ — that he 
belongs to “the number of good men exiled by national 
ingratitude,” — and, alluding to the causes of his down- 
fall, he mentions as one of the secrets of his overthrow, 
that 


‘** He was unfortunate enough to have a conscience. He was at 
heart, and in all his heart’s sincerity, a lover of constitutional free- 
dom. He had fought to maintain ‘the constitutional dynasty, and 
had sworn to support the constitution. Under no circumstances, 
therefore, could he be brought to violate what he felt that he owed 
to the liberal institutions which had made him — the son of a Man- 
chegan peasant — Duke of Victory and Regent of Spain. He felt 
the obligation of his trust, and he kept it sacred. Being a ruler 
with but limited prerogatives, he would not go beyond them to 
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advance the interests of his party or consolidate or preserve his 
own power. Throughout his whole administration, history will 
recognize a faithful effort to obey and execute the laws, in the true 
spirit of a liberal, an enlightened, and a conscientious patriot- 
ism.” — pp. 176, 177. 


If these encomiums of Espartero had come from the pen 
of a Louis Blanc or a Palmerston, they would not surprise 
us, for we should know in that case how to interpret such 
language, which sounds much more like the pompous ver- 
biage of radical enthusiasm or anti-Catholic bigotry, than 
the calm and deliberate expression of opinion by an honest 
and enlightened American. Mr. Wallis refers more than 
once to the conscience of Espartero ; but what sort of con- 
science was that which led him to abuse the high power 
which he possessed, for the very worst imaginable ends ? 
Was it conscience, in the proper sense of the word, that 
rendered him, during his civil administration, a sworn and 
bitter enemy of the national religion? Was it conscience 
that prompted him to confiscate the property belonging to 
the Church, to pillage and desecrate her temples, to sup- 
press her holy institutions, to persecute, banish, and even 
assassinate her clergy: in short, was it conscience that in- 
spired him with the design of bringing about a complete 
rupture between the Holy See and the Church in ae, 
and of vesting all ecclesiastical supremacy in the state? 
If all this was the result of Espartero’s conscientious con- 
victions, we can only infer that his conscience must have 
been regulated by the infernal Spirit, not by the Christian 
law or even by the dictates of reason itself. It would be 
a waste of time to show how utterly devoid of a right con- 
science was Espartero, the Regent of Spain. There is but 
one way of having a conscience that may serve as a legit- 
imate and safe rule of action, and that is to form one’s 
principles according to the divine law, of which the Church 
of God is the sole authoritative exponent. Whoso, there- 
fore, places himself in opposition to the Church, much more 
he who assails and persecutes the Church, becomes ipso 
facto a transgressor of the laws of God, and leagued with 
his enemy, the Devil ; and to assert that such a man has a 
conscience is to be guilty, to say the least, of a gross per- 
version of language. 

The Duke of Victory has no better claim to be consid- 
ered “a lover of constitutional freedom.” We would ask 
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Mr. Wallis, whether it was in virtue of a constitutional 
provision, that Espartero caused a popular outbreak at 
Barcelona, in 1840, leading to the forced abdication of the 
Queen Regent and his own very willing elevation to the 
helm of state? We would ask our author, whether it was 
by the observance of the Constitution that many of the 
most learned, exemplary, and venerated ecclesiastics of the 
Peninsula were so unceremoniously sent into exile, to suf- 
fer and often to perish amid the cruel hardships to which 
they were exposed? We ask whether it was an effect of 
constitutional freedom, that so many distinguished members 
of the clergy, who as Spanish citizens were entitled to the 
protection of the government as well as any other class of 
the people, were deprived of their personal liberty, and dis- 
missed from their homes and occupations? Was it con- 
stitutiona] freedom that thus invaded, not only the precincts 
of the sanctuary, but the most cherished rights of the peo- 
ple, withdrawing their legitimate pastors, and forcing upon 
them the ministry of ambitious men, who had no lawful 
authority and no other commission to exercise the episco- 
pal or sacerdotal functions than the worthless appointment 
of the civil power? In a word, we ask whether it was the 
spirit of freedom or of tyranny that banished the prelates, 
and produced other acts of persecution against the clergy, 
merely because they refused to recognize in a junta of the 
civil government a lawful ecclesiastical jurisdiction, or re- 
spectfully petitioned against the suppression of religious 
orders, or would not assent to the schismatical separation, 
contemplated by their temporal rulers, from the Holy See? 
There is but one answer to these questions, and it must 
stigmatize with everlasting infamy the sacrilegious despot 
who trampled upon every thing sacred in Spain. He was 
indeed a lover of constitutional freedom, not in the Amer- 
ican sense of the term, not in the sense of a wise and just 
policy, which looks to the protection of all classes of citi- 
zens, and especially to the preservation of their religious 
liberty, but in the sense of the first French revolution, and 
of those radical movements which have still more recently 
disgraced humanity and threatened the dissolution of soci- 
ety. The only kind of liberty implied or shadowed forth 
in the policy of Espartero and his party is that which the 
Jacobins of France and the Red Republicans of Italy have 
so loudly proclaimed : a liberty for themselves to do as they 
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please, and to tyrannize over all who differ from their views ; 
a liberty to put down religion, to outrage her ministers, to 
rob them of their property, to banish Christian faith from 
the people, and to sow the seed of anarchy and infidelity, 
that there may be no obstacles to the gratification of their 
own ambition, their avarice, and their other wicked pas- 
sions. This is but the translation into intelligible language 
of what Mr. Wallis is so graciously pleased to term the 
constitutional freedom, liberal institutions, and conscien- 
tious patriotism of the Duke of Victory. 

We cannot share, therefore, in the sympathies of our 
author at the downfall of Espartero, or in his regrets that 
Spain is not actually benefited by his legislative or execu- 
tive wisdom. When he held the reins of government, he 
proved himself to be the deadliest enemy of his country, by 
despising the time-honored and cherished traditions of the 
people, by an attempt to destroy the national religion, to 
make the Church a mere creature of the Cortes, and to sub- 
ject the spiritual to the temporal order, — a shocking com- 
bination of impiety and tyranny; and it was a happy day 
for Spain that hurled him from power, and arrested the 
progress of that unprincipled policy in which he was the 
prime mover. It was, in fact, the hateful character of his 
civil administration that precipitated his overthrow. Had 
he been really possessed of the conscientious patriotism, 
practical wisdom, and zeal for constitutional freedom which 
Mr. Wallis so liberally awards to him, it would be neces- 
sary to seek the causes of his downfall in something else 
than mere views of the tariff, a commercial treaty with 
England, the Carlist opposition, or the private jealousies 
of men in his own party. At the time of his accession to 
power, it may be said that there was a general desire in 
Spain among all classes of the people for the restoration of 
peace, for calming the agitation of the public mind, and 
placing the government of the realm on a solid basis ; and 
it was precisely a man of conscientious patriotism, of con- 
ciliatory views, of fidelity to the constitution and the laws, 
that would have been hailed at such a crisis as a political 
Saviour, and would have won for himself the abiding ven- 
eration of the Spanish people. But Espartero was not a 
man of this high character. It was his misfortune, not, 
as Mr. Wallis says, “to have a conscience,” but to have 
no conscience. He showed the utmost contempt for what 
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the Spaniards consider their most precious and inaliena- 
ble birthright, the Carnotic Reticion. He adopted a 
policy in regard to it, which could have been prompted 
only by a spirit of the rankest infidelity and the basest per- 
fidy, and the great mass of the nation were looking in ter- 
ror and anguish upon the desolation which he was spread- 
ing around them, when the Almighty rallied them to 
avenge his desecrated altars. 

Undoubtedly there were secondary causes which con- 
curred more immediately in the overthrow of the Duke of 
Victory; but we still remember how the extraordinary 
rapidity of their combination to produce this result took 
the world in general by surprise, while the eye of faith be- 
held in it a visible dispensation of Divine Providence for 
the protection of the Church and the humiliation of her en- 
emies. ‘The Regent Espartero had turned a deaf ear to 
all the remonstrances of the Sovereign Pontiff against his 
arbitrary rule and impious and persecuting policy, and in 
the conscious security of his power he only aimed at the 
consummation of his nefarious scheme, to degrade the 
Church and subject her to the civil authority. Finding 
that his repeated and urgent protestations were obstinately 
disregarded, Gregory the Sixteenth, in the plenitude of his 
apostolic power, proclaimed a general jubilee throughout 
the Christian world, opening the spiritual treasures of the 
Church to all who would offer up prayers to heaven in be- 
half of afflicted Spain. Calling upon all primates, arch- 
bishops, and bishops, he thus addresses them: “ We will 
and command, that our venerable brothers have a care that 
public supplications be addressed to the Father of Mercies, 
that for the sake of the blood of his Son, which was shed 
for all, the days of temptation may be shortened in the 
kingdom of Spain We trust that the ‘angels of 
peace, holding the golden vials and the thurible of gold in 
their hands, will ofler to the Lord on the ‘altar of gold’ 
our fervent and humble prayers, and those of the whole 
Church, for Spain; and that He who is rich in mercy will 
be pleased to condescend to our vows and the common 
vows of the faithful, and at the same time to eflect, that 
by his right hand and the arm of his strength, all adversi- 
ties and errors being overthrown, our holy Mother, the 
Church, may there at length breathe again from such 
calamities, and enjoy that peace and liberty with which 
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Christ endowed her.” We all know the events that fol- 
lowed close upon this universal appeal to the Supreme 
Invisible Pastor of the Church. "When, to all human ap- 
pearances, Espartero was firmly established at the sum- 
mit of human power and glory, the nation suddenly rose 
against him; he was compelled to seek safety in flight ; 
and he left the country, to use Mr. Wallis’s expressions, 
“ stripped of his titles, and stigmatized.in a ministerial de- 
cree as ‘ bearing the mark of public execration.’ ” 

Our author’s sympathy with the liberals of Spain has 
betrayed him still farther into a blind approval of one of 
the most iniquitous measures that ever disgraced a civil 
government ; we allude to the suppression of the monastic 
orders and the confiscation of ecclesiastical property. He 
has not only attempted to justify these acts of oppression, 
but he has wandered altogether from his province as a 
sketch-writer, by denouncing the monastic profession in 
general. 


“That there should, in a population of not more than twelve 
millions, have been forty thousand persons withdrawn from those 
practical and substantial duties, which, in the order of Providence, 
are a part of the destiny and obligation of every human creature, 
and from which no state can safely or consistently discharge its 
citizens, — is quite justification enough for the legislative action, 
which put an end to such a drain on the public industry, and such 
a check on production, population, and wealth. The ‘ descansada 
vida’ of Fray Luis de Leon —a life of mystic reverie and con- 
templation — may not be inconsistent with the social uses of hu- 
manity, in the few whose genius or temperament, like his, suggests 
it. In them it may be but the nurse of lofty and poetic thought, 
the prompter of religious musings, which may delight and teach 
mankind. But for the most of men, the ‘ mundanal ruido, — 
the worldly noise, — the echo of the thoughts and feelings, the la- 
bors, hopes, and sufferings of other men, — is needful to prevent 
their hearkening only to the eternal whispering of self. Contem- 
plation, pursued as a calling in life, is apt to degenerate into a trade. 
Its sphere in a Carthusian’s cell cannot be a very wide one, nor its 
objects many or healthful. It would be but poor astronomy to 
have one’s observatory in the bottom of a well, — poor philosophy 
to suppose truth was only to be found there ! ” — pp. 278, 279. 


This doleful paragraph, it seems to us, does not speak 
much for Mr. Wallis’s philosophy, and less for his Chris- 
tianity. One might suppose it had been penned at the 
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bottom of a well, or in some other dark place, for its logic 
is certainly very obscure and its religion very false. Has 
it ever been contended by the monastic orders, that truth 
was to be found only in their midst? And does it follow, 
that, because truth may exist elsewhere, it is not to be 
found among them? Would it be good logic to say, jus- 
tice and honesty are not to be found only among lawyers, 
therefore justice and honesty do not exist in the legal pro- 
fession? It is impossible to assume false premises with- 
out being betrayed into blundering conclusions. What 
shadow of reason or truth can be discovered in the remark, 
that the monastic bodies are a drain upon public industry, 
and a check upon population, production, and wealth ? 
This phrase either means nothing, or it signifies that it is 
the duty of every man and woman to marry, and to de- 
vote all the energies of their being, mental and physical, to 
the service of public industry, to the greatest possible accu- 
mulation of wealth, and to the utmost indulgence of their 
natural desires. Now, we ask Mr. Wallis by what precepts 
of the Divine law, either natural or revealed, these things 
are declared obligatory ? and, if they are not obligatory, 
upon what principles of common sense and justice can the 
neglect of them and the choice of other pursuits be made 
a ground of accusation against the monks? Why should 
they be denounced as a drain upon industry or a check 
upon population, more than any other class of persons who 
choose to lead a single life or to live quietly on their in- 
comes? They who are acquainted with the origin and 
history of monasticism, and with the general character and 
influence of the religious orders at the present day, will 
only smile at the unpardonable want of knowledge which 
couples with them the idea of indolence, uselessness, or 
sensualism. ‘That there have been, and are now, lazy and 
useless monks, we are not disposed to deny; but to infer 
from this, as infidel and Protestant writers often do, that 
the monastic life is opposed to the legitimate objects of 
industry, or to social prosperity, or renders not the most 
important services to mankind, is a far greater absurdity 
than to conclude, from the dishonesty and rapacity of cer- 
tain lawyers, that the entire legal profession is corrupt, or 
from the inactive habits of certain landlords, that all rich 
proprietors are a set of stupid drones. 

No men, as a class, have conferred, or confer now, more 
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signal benefits upon their race than the religious orders. 
By the effort to sanctify their souls, by the sublime virtues 
which adorn their life, their disinterestedness, their char- 
ity, their aspiration after eternal things, they are a contin- 
ual admonition and example to their fellow-beings, re- 
minding them of the great end for which they have been 
created. How varied and extensive is their sphere of use- 
fulness! What do they not accomplish in the exercise of 
the holy ministry, in the instruction of the ignorant, in the 
education of youth, in the advancement of science, in the 
civilization of barbarous tribes, in the relief of suffering 
humanity! Will Mr. Wallis deny that these are “ practi- 
cal and substantial duties”? But how are the great 
works for which we are indebted to the monks effected ? 
Do they not owe their origin and success altogether to 
that descansada vida, that life of prayer and contemplation, 
which is so repulsive to the worldly man? Could the holy 
and beneficent labors of the religious orders be carried on, 
or result in any thing admirable and permanent, if their 
members courted the mundanal ruido, the worldly noise, 
against which the Gospel has so emphatically warned us, 
and which every body knows to be a fatal stumbling-block 
of virtue for the great mass of mankind? St. Simon Sty- 
lites would be laughed at by our modern moralists ; yet 
Theodoret informs us that, mounted on his pillar, he con- 
verted many myriads of pagans; which, as Dr. Newman 
observed before his conversion to Catholicity, was good 
work for any man’s lifetime, and more than will ever be 
accomplished by our rational religionists, one and all to- 
gether. It would be endless to enumerate the various and 
wonderful blessings of which the monastic orders are the 
source; but there is a prominent fact in the history of 
nations which we would recall to the memory of Mr. 
Wallis, and which is quite sufficient to refute his whole 
theory about the monks being a drain on industry, or an 
obstacle to the production of wealth. He must know that, 
before the suppression of the religious orders in England, 
the poor always found a support in the disinterested char- 
ity of the monastic houses, and poor-laws were at that 
period unknown. Similar facts may be instanced in other 
countries. If their industry and wealth had this beneficial 
influence, it cannot be denied that they deserved well of 
the nations to which they belonged. 
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As to the religious orders in Spain, we have no reason 
to modify materially the opinion which we hold in regard 
to that profession in general. Our author would have us 
believe that the monks in that country “ had lost public 
respect, and with it their usefulness,’— a grave charge, 
which he should have supported by something better than 
mere assertion. As an authority that such was not the 
case, we will quote the statements of a writer who cannot 
be suspected of any partiality for Catholic institutions. 
Alison, in the third volume of his History of Europe, p. 43, 
says of the religious houses in Spain: “ The charity and 
beneficence of the monks had set on foot, in every part of 
the country, extensive institutions, which were eflecting 
more than any others in relieving the distresses of the poor. 
To the peasant they often served as banking establish- 
ments, where none other existed in the province, and as 
such essentially contributed to agricultural improvement. 
The friars acted as schoolmasters, advocates, physicians, 
and apothecaries. ‘They were considerate landlords and 
indulgent masters; peacemakers in domestic broils, and 
the prop of support in family misfortune: they provided 
periodical amusements and festivities for the peasants, ad- 
vanced them funds when assailed by misfortune, and fur- 
nished them with seed, if the harvest had failed. Most of 
the convents had fundaciones, or endowments for profes- 
sors who taught rhetoric and philosophy, besides keeping 
schools open for the use of the poor. Superficial and free- 
thinking travellers, observing that the aged, the sick, and 
the destitute were always to be found in numbers round 
the convent gates, supposed that they created the suffer- 
ing they were so instrumental in relieving ; forgetting that 
the poor will ever be assembled round those establish- 
ments where their sufferings are relieved, and that to rep- 
resent such beneficent institutions as the cause of this dis- 
tress is just as absurd as it would be to decry fever-hospi- 
tals because their wards are generally filled with typhus 
patients.” This testimony of the Scotch historian does 
not confirm Mr. Wallis’s assertions about the obstructions 
thrown by the monks in the way of industry, agriculture, 
and social improvement in general. Other writers who 
have but recently visited the Peninsula tell us of the loud 
complaints, arising among all classes of the population, 
relative to the suppression of the monastic establishments ; 
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because they were considered depots of the most enlarged 
beneficence, besides taking a most important part in edu- 
cation and in the direction of souls. Many of the most 
learned and pious ecclesiastics in the country were the 
superiors of the religious houses. We are not unwilling 
to admit that there existed abuses to a certain extent; but 
it must also be acknowledged that the inmates of the con- 
ventual institutions, upon the whole, were distinguished 
by their exemplary life, and enjoyed the respect of the 
people. 

Were it even admitted that the monastic houses had 
not exhibited the perfection which they professed, and that 
their extensive lands had been in a great measure lying 
unproductive, these facts could not have formed a justifia- 
ble ground for their suppression by the civil government; 
for in every country these same reasons would apply to a 
large portion of the population, who, if they were made 
the objects of a similar legislation, would with reason look 
upon it as a most crying injustice, and most detestable 
tyranny. In no other light can we view the suppression 
of the monastic orders in Spain, and the alienation of their 
property from its rightful ends. It was the act of an irre- 
ligious faction, a radical minority, trampling upon every 
principle of justice in regard to individuals, and disregard- 
ing the gravest considerations of the national welfare. 
That such was the case, no stronger evidence could be 
desired than the fact, that, so soon as the impious rule of 
Espartero was overthrown, numberless petitions were im- 
mediately sent in to the government, for putting a stop to 
the further sale of ecclesiastical property, and for the res- 
toration of certain religious institutions. The existence of 
abuses furnished no sufficient plea for the course pursued 
by the civil authorities ; for it belongs to the Church, not 
to the temporal power, to take cognizance of, and to ad- 
judicate upon, religious reforms. But, granting that the 
monastic orders should have been suppressed, how could 
their inmates, with any shadow of justice, be turned adrift 
upon the world, with an empty promise of a mere pittance 
for their support? If the government was actuated by 
honest motives in this affair, why was not the conventual 
property distributed among those to whom it lawfully be- 
longed? Far from this having been the case, it is well 
known that in some instances ladies, although prevented 
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by the civil authorities from making their religious profes- 
sion, were plundered of the dowries which they had al- 
ready paid in to the institution. 

They who side with the government in the seizure of 
the Church property, contend that it was a measure of 
state necessity. But nothing could be more unfounded 
in fact. The sale of ecclesiastical property has resulted in 
no benefit whatever to the state. In the first place, it was 
very difficult to find purchasers for property which was 
considered sacred, and the alienation of which from its 
original ends by the civil power was deemed a sacrilegious 
robbery. ‘The convent lands were mostly acquired by 
foreigners, and paid for, not in money, but in government 
paper, which was worth only eighteen per cent. in the 
market. Moreover, eight years were allowed for these 
payments. Secondly, to provide for the support of the 
clergy, whose possessions had been confiscated, a tax was 
levied upon the people amounting to about ten per cent. on 
their property, and yielding in the aggregate a sum of eight 
millions of dollars; while the ecclesiastical property sold 
between the years 1835 and 1845 would alone have pro- 
duced, at five per cent., an income of nine millions ; one mil- 
lion more than what the government would have required. 
Thus, an enormous tax was laid upon the people, which 
was before unnecessary, while the public debt still remains, 
by the non-destruction of the paper funds which were re- 
ceived for the Church property. If it be said that the dis- 
tribution of the convent lands among a large number of 
tenants will aid the industrial and agricultural interest, we 
answer, that this advantage is of no weight whatever, com- 
pared with the loss of the immense resources which the 
indigent classes always found in the monastic institutions. 
A late traveller in Spain informs us, that he heard from 
those poor people the significant remark, “that the con- 
vents which had not been destroyed or sold were convert- 
ed into barracks for soldiers; but that a barrack consumes 
more and yields less than a monastery; one soldier costs 
more than two friars.” 

It is a fact, then, that the abolition of the monastic 
houses, with the confiscation of their property, was not 
only a most unjust measure, but a signal calamity for 
Spain. A numerous and eminently meritorious class of 
the population was thereby ruined, despoiled of its tempo- 
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ral possessions, and its usefulness arrested: the people 
were in consequence burdened with taxes, and the poor 
lost their chief resource and reliance in every emergency. 
But who can describe the magnitude of the evil as it 
affected the arts? Mr. Wallis himself could not but feel 
the sad effects of the devastation which the vandalism of 
a Mendizabal and an Espartero had produced. 


“ The traveller,” he says, “ who looks at Spain from the pic- 
turesque point of view, has certainly small cause to thank the 
political necessity [!] which has removed the cord and cowl from 
the dim cloisters where their shadows fell. Decay has commenced 
its work, already, upon many of the magnificent temples which 
the care of the friars kept perfect. Stately buildings, once wealth- 
ily endowed, where architecture and the kindred arts accumu- 
lated all their pomp, seem naked now, and are lonely and deso- 
late, without them. Gardens and groves which they tended — 
plantations and vineyards which might have been the heritage of 
princes — have been parcelled out among small proprietors, until 
subdivision seems to have made them insignificant. Green patches 
of forest, rare in Spain, which their intelligence and taste had in- 
duced them to preserve untouched, through all their tribulations, 
have disappeared, in some places, before the axe of the lay pro- 
prietor. Ruined walls, dismantled towers and belfries, meet the 
eye of the wayfarer sadly, as he crosses the deserted plains or the 
wild mountains,— making the solitude and gloom of the land- 
scape yet more impressive and severe But men live, 
now-a-days, for something more than pictures.”” — pp. 275, 276. 


The concluding lines of this paragraph contain poor 
comfort amid the ruins of the monastic institutions, which 
in a religious and social point of view were the glory of 
Spain. ‘The fine arts, according to the modern sensualistic 
school, are well worthy of patronage while they minister to 
the gratification of human pride and lust, and in this way 
men may be permitted to live for pictures now-a-days as well 
as at any other period. ‘To labor for the present life only, 
to aspire after wealth, to indulge the animal instincts, to 
make gods of themselves and the objects around them, 
and to forget that they have been destined for another 
world,— such is the moral code of the socialists and infi- 
dels that infest society in our times; but, as Mr. Wallis has 
no ambition to be ranked in this category, he should abstain 
from adopting the language which belongs to it. He 
knows perfectly well, that the only end of man is the ser- 
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vice of God in this life, by which he may attain to the en- 
joyment of eternal happiness hereafter. He also knows 
that the evil passions of our heart are not to be curbed, nor the 
virtues inculcated in the Gospel reduced to practice, by the 
sensualistic philosophy of the day, which would direct all our 
thoughts and energies to the acquisition of a purely mate- 
rial good. It is worse than idle, therefore, to undertake the 
justification of the oppressors of God’s Church, the robbers 
of monastic institutions, when it is as clear as the noon- 
day, that these religious bodies, in view of the example 
they display and the advantages they otherwise confer, 
should be cherished as among the most precious elements 
of a nation’s prosperity. If Mr. Wallis had taken the 
pains to inform himself correctly on this subject, by con- 
sulting respectable ecclesiastical authority (which could 
not be dispensed with in such an inquiry), he would not 
have been betrayed into the gross misrepresentations 
which disfigure his book, and which smack only of the 
false liberalism of the times. We award him due credit 
for the commendations which he bestows upon the learn- 
ing and virtue of the secular clergy in Spain, and we have 
no doubt that he would have formed a similar estimate 
of the monastic institutions, if he had not confined his 
sources of information on this head to one-sided authori- 
ties, or rather to the declared enemies of the religious 
orders. 





Art. V.— The Lives of the Fathers of the Eastern Deserts. 
By the Rev. Dr. Cuattoner. New York: D. & J. 
Sadlier & Co. 1852. 24mo. pp. 609. 


Tuts excellent work, we presume, was by the Right 
Reverend Dr. Challoner, Vicar Apostolic of the London 
District, to whom our literature is indebted for a large 
number of exceedingly valuable publications, and who was 
not an unworthy predecessor of Dr.Wiseman, now Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, the most learned and accomplished 
writer in the English language, and whose influence as a 
pastor and prince of the Church is felt and acknowledged 
wherever that language is spoken. ‘l'o his Eminence Car- 
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dinal Wiseman, more than to any other one man now liv- 
ing, are we indebted for the wonderful progress of Catho- 
licity in Great Britain since the passage of the Catholic 
Relief Bill; and to him, also, is more especially due the 
merit of moulding and disciplining the large number of 
new converts into that grand army of writers who are at 
the present moment waging in the land of our ancestors 
such vigorous and effective war against heresy and schism. 
His charity, his sweetness, his prudence, his delicacy, his 
mild and tolerant, yet firm and dignified policy, seem to 
have won their love and veneration, and, under the grace 
of God, to have had the most marked success in elevating 
the Church in the British Isles to her present commanding 
position. A journalist is often called upon, professed critic 
as he is, to treat novel theories and even slightly uncatholic 
tendencies, which he detects in the publications of the day, 
with very little mercy or forbearance; but the wise and 
prudent pastor is always characterized by his tender and 
forbearing disposition. Wherever he finds the right spirit, 
he cherishes it, bears with its infirmities, and leaves it to 
time and the grace of the Sacraments to neutralize or cor- 
rect such errors or unwholesome tendencies, when not im- 
mediately dangerous to faith, as may, through inadver- 
tence, unsound philosophy, or the want of exact informa- 
tion, be found in connection with it. Such is the wise 
and tolerant policy of Rome, which the Holy Father rec- 
ommends to the French prelates in his late Encyclical 
Letter, referred to in a foregoing article, and which his 
Eminence appears to have uniformly followed with the 
most happy effect, as every day’s experience in Great 
Britain and the United States is proving. 

We are well aware that we have given his Eminence 
pain by the course we have felt it our duty to pursue with 
regard to the Theory of Development. But we found that 
theory used by non-Catholics to the prejudice of the 
Church, favored by some Catholics, and threatening to 
form a dangerous school within the fold, and we felt called 
upon to enter our feeble protest against it. We did not 
think the doctrine immediately dangerous enough to de- 
mand the official interposition of authority, especially in 
England, where we presume importance is attached only 
to the element of truth which all concede that it contains; 
but we did think, and so did a large number of our illus- 
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trious prelates, that some Catholic writer should undertake 
to refute it, and set the faithful on their guard against it, 
especially here, where its error was the only thing practi- 
cally important, and favoring as it could not fail to do 
with us the dominant heresy of the age. Sure of our own 
good faith, and having the fullest confidence in the good 
faith of its advocates, we did not doubt for a moment, in 
the outset, that a single article simply exposing the un- 
sound principles on which the theory was constructed, and 
drawing attention to the dangerous consequences that 
might be deduced from it, would settle the matter without 
any scandal, and without any ill-feeling on either side. 
Unhappily, however, the distinguished author of the theory 
and his friends, whether through our fault or their own we 
will not stop to inquire, mistook entirely our motives, and 
construed our attack on the doctrine to an attack on them- 
selves personally, which was no justice to Dr. Newman, 
and gross injustice to us. This grave mistake naturally 
excited in our minds a distrust where before there had 
been none, and prevented them from meeting us with 
those frank and friendly explanations we had confidently 
expected. But as we have reason to think that the purpose 
for which we wrote has been effected, and that the theory 
in the sense we have opposed it will be silently dropped, 
we do not apprehend that any occasion will arise here- 
after for renewing the discussion. At any rate, we feel 
that we have done all that can reasonably be asked of a lay 
journalist, and that, should the theory be reasserted, we are 
under no obligation to take any further notice of it. We 
shall therefore leave it in the hands of the pastors of the 
Church to take such action or no-action on the subject as 
they judge necessary or expedient. We trust, therefore, 
that we shall not have the unhappiness, hereafter, at least 
on this unpleasant subject, of giving pain to his Eminence, 
or to any of the respectable converts from Anglicanism. 
We hardly know by what association of ideas we have 
been led to make these remarks. Certainly we had in 
commencing no thought or intention of making them, and 
they seem to have flowed of themselves from our pen. 
But “what is writ is writ,” and it must stand. If those 
who have been offended or pained by us choose to take it 
as an overture of peace, we shall not be displeased, and 
shall suffer no mortification, for as much as in us lies we 
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wish to follow after peace with all men. We have seen 
no reason to retract any thing we have written against 
Developmentism; we do not feel that any overture of 
peace is due from us ; but we do feel that we have done all 
our duty, and are free to drop the subject. We have been 
influenced by no personal motives; we have had no selfish 
ends to answer, no foolish pride to gratify, no rivals to 
humble, and at no time can we count any sacrifice for 
peace dear which involves no sacrifice of principle, of 
Catholic truth or virtue. Our last article on Develop- 
mentism, which seems to have given some offence, was 
written and printed before Dr. Newman had had his trial ; 
otherwise, we may say, it would have been written some- 
what differently, for it is not, we hope, in our disposition 
even to appear to bear hard on those whom an unjust 
world oppresses. Since we wrote that article, Dr. New- 
man has suffered for his faith, and stands now before the 

ublic as a venerable confessor, and honored as such by 
all Christendom. If we have withheld the expression of 
our admiration for his varied powers, and our love and 
veneration of his personal worth, and his deep devotion to 
the Catholic cause, it has not been because in these we 
have yielded to any of our Catholic brethren, but because 
we dared not express all we felt lest we should counte- 
nance the unreasonable claims set up for him by some of 
his indiscreet friends, and also the dangerous theory to 
which he had attached his name. But now that we have 
some reason to think that his theory will be suffered, at 
least in its objectionable form, to pass into forgetfulness, 
we have less occasion to be so reserved. We yield to no 
one in our regard for him and the great body of Anglican 
converts to our holy religion, and no one rejoices more 
than we, both for our sake and their own, over their happy 
conversion. We have, indeed, heretofore dwelt chiefly on 
the faults we detected in them, but we happen never to 
have been insensible to their virtues. A convert ourselves, 
we had learned by experience that it is no service to con- 
verts to be too loud in praise of their virtues, of which they 
are pretty sure to form a sufficiently high estimate without 
any help from their friends. ‘They and we have a common 
cause; we speak a common language; and in spite of the 
fact that we belong to different states and are separated by 
the broad Atlantic, we address substantially the same pub- 
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lic; and we have no desire that there should be any cloud 
between them and us. We assure them it will be their fault 
if hereafter we speak of them as a school, or separate class 
in the Church, or distinguish them in thought or affection, 
save as they prove themselves more zealous, more ener- 
getic, and more worthy supporters of Catholic faith and 
morals, from any other class of Catholics. 

After all, we are not sure that we could do better, in 
approaching such a work as the one before us, than to 
prepare ourselves to appreciate it by stretching forth the 
hand of brotherly love to those between whom and us 
there have been the beginnings of strife, making an over- 
ture of peace to those whom we may have troubled, though 
by no fault of our own, and leaving by the way the world 
and its vanities, self and its littlenesses, too apt to min- 
gle with our best and most conscientious actions. It is 
in fact only thus we can prepare ourselves for commun- 
ion with the Fathers of the Desert, whose aim through 
life was to rise to an intimate union with a God of love 
and peace, who is charity, and who for the love of sinners 
disdained not to take upon him the form of a slave, and to 
humble himself even to the ignominy of the cross. The 
book before us can be read with appreciating sympathy 
only by those whose hearts are weaned from the world, 
and whose conversation is in heaven. In it we see the 
meanness of pride and the greatness of humility, the 
emptiness of the world and the madness of all worldliness 
of mind, the inanity of self and the infinite fulness of God. 
It is a strange book, indeed, for the men and women of 
our material and luxurious age, which adores Mammon as 
God, and counts sensual pleasure heaven; yet it is the 
very book the age needs, and if it would but read, med- 
itate, and inwardly digest it, it would find its reading most 
profitable. 

We cannot better introduce the work than by copying 
the well-written Preface to the present edition by Mrs. 
Sadlier of Montreal, its accomplished editor, and who has 
done and is doing so much by her interesting original 
works and her excellent translations from the French for 
the promotion of American Catholic literature. 


““* The Saints of the Desert!’ what a subject to be brought be- 
fore the minds of this worldly-wise and self-worshipping genera- 
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tion! — how can men and women who live but to indulge their 
tastes and fancies, and gratify their passions, understand or appre- 
ciate the antiquated custom of crucifying the flesh, and macerating 
the body by vigils and fasts, and giving up all the fascinations of 
this world to devote the whole being, heart, and soul to God from 
whom it came ? —‘ And then it is only the Catholics who practise 
these things, or are at all influenced by such notions. It is only the 
Church of Rome that inculcates such unnatural doctrines, and 
teaches people to forget themselves and be as though they were 
not.’ Very true, and it is only for Catholics that these pages are 
expected to have any interest. We have no idea of penetrating 
the depths of the burning deserts, and entering the cavern or cell 
where the solitary abides in uninterrupted commune with his God, 
to lay bare the beautiful recesses —the calm, untroubled depths 
of his superhuman soul — merely to expose them to the derision 
of the unbeliever. The saints of the desert, the religious of the 
cloisters, all the monastic orders, whether active or contemplative, 
are the pride and glory of the Church; they are her richest treas- 
ures, her chosen children, who sit ever at her feet drinking in her 
divine precepts and literally putting them in practice; they are 
the blooming wreaths wherewith she crowns her beloved Spouse, 
because they are His faithful imitators, and her docile pupils. It 
is true— very true — that the children of this world who are 
wiser in their generation than the children of light have little or 
nothing in common with these saintly personages, and that in their 
eyes our Anthonys, our Anselms, our ‘l'eresas, nay, even our Je- 
romes, our Gregorys, and our Basils, bear but a sorry figure ; nay, 
the divine Precursor himself —the first of our solitaries — must 
seem little better than a fool, because he practised, to the very 
letter, this spirit of self-denial which the world cannot understand, 
but which the Church of God has ever inculcated, and still does 
inculcate. 

“This work of Dr. Challoner’s has long been familiar to the 
Catholic public, and it is a very fair collection of the eminent Saints 
of the Desert, but on looking over it recently, prior to its republi- 
cation, it struck me that there were a few important omissions. I 
looked in vain for the lives of St. Jerome, St. Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, or his illustrious friend, St. Basil the Great, and knowing 
that some portion of the lives of each of those great saints was 
spent in solitude, | thought it would be an acceptable addition to 
the work to give the monastic lives of those three illustrious doc- 
tors, who have rendered and do still render such invaluable service 
tothe Church. This portion of their lives I found in a French work 
entitled Vies des Péres du Desert, and it is with much pleasure that 
I now give their rightful place to these three great Fathers of the 
Oriental Church. As for the style of the translation, I shall say 
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nothing, for I had only to make the best of a bad bargain, as there 
was no style at all in the original. However, in a work of this 
kind, which is chiefly read by pious Christians, | have not much 
to dread from criticism, and with that conviction | proceeded in my 
task, being more anxious to do honor to the sainted memory of 
these great men—who may be truly called ‘pillars of the 
Church’ — than to produce a finished piece of composition.”” — 
pp. V. — Vill. 


The work before us is not a work to be reviewed either 
favorably or unfavorably. It is a work to be read, not for 
its style or its literary graces, but for the edification the 
pious soul cannot fail to derive from communing with the 
saints whose lives it records. 'To our age, however, these 
Oriental saints, with their contemplations, their austerities, 
their mortifications, their fasts, and their macerations of 
the body for the sake of the soul, appear any thing but at- 
tractive, and even many comparatively good Catholics are 
disposed to speak of their conduct as a sublime folly. It 
is not and never was a doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
that all they did or suffered is necessary in the case of 
every one for salvation. Nor is every one recommended to 
aspire to imitate their austerities. All are not called to 
such things, although for all mortification in some degree 
is necessary. ‘They are only for those who are enabled to 
endure them by the special grace of God. Yet though 
not, to the extent carried by these Oriental anchorets and 
Fathers, necessary for salvation in the case of all men, 
they are well pleasing to God, and are never wholly want- 
ing in those who aspire to the highest degree of merit, and 
make it the business of their lives to live and labor only 
for Christian perfection. To inherit eternal life we have 
only to keep the commandments, but if we would be per- 
fect we must sell what we have, and give to the poor, and 
follow Christ, and follow him, too, in the way of the cross, 
and share with him his passion. 

Simple nature, no doubt, recoils from these austerities, 
for nature is unequal to them, save as elevated and as- 
sisted by grace, and can see in them only her own cruci- 
fixion. They cannot be performed unless inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, by a supernatural love; and they are super- 
natural in their principle and character. No man can en- 
dure them unless sustained by a supernatural strength, or 
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safely attempt them without a supernatural sympathy 
with the passion of our Lord, and a supernatural longing 
to bear with him his cross. This is wherefore the men 
and women of the world are unequal to them, wherefore 
they have no ability to appreciate them, and wherefore 
they are repelled and even disgusted by them. They 
have no vocation to them. They love their own ease, 
the ease of the body, the gratification of their tastes, 
the satisfaction of their appetites. In them the flesh 
predominates, and they deem its mortification a calam- 
ity, as something to be avoided and guarded against. 
Their minds are worldly and their hearts are set on van- 
ities and lies. ‘To them these old Fathers, these glorious 
old saints, —~— who lived only for heaven, and were ambitious 
only to immolate themselves with Christ, their dear Lord 
and Master, on his cross, — seem to have missed the purpose 
of life, and to have thrown away their lives. ‘They almost 
regard them as criminal, as guilty of a sort of moral sui- 
cide, in refusing to enjoy the good things of this world, 
and in seeking to mortify all their senses. At least they 
esteem them to be fools, ignorant of the liberality and in- 
dulgence of our good Father, and ungrateful in turning 
their backs upon the riches with which he has filled the 
earth, and the profusion of beauty with which he has 
adorned it. See how the bird carols, the flower blooms, 
the butterfly expands its golden wings, and all nature 
decks herself in beautiful apparel, and steps forth blithe- 
some and glad, as if enjoying one perennial holiday. Why 
not imitate her, and enjoy, with a glad heart, the good 
things a bountiful Father with a liberal hand provides us ? 
Can he envy us our happiness? Can he send us joy, and 
be angry with us if we indulge it ? 

So think and so reason the men and women of this 
world, all in the dark as to the hidden joy of the saints 
amid their greatest austerities, and the secret fulness of 
their souls when suffering the greatest hunger and thirst. 
They know not, cannot conceive, that the life of these 
on servants of God is as happy a life as it is possible 
or us to live this side of heaven, away from our home. 
What were the sufferings of St. Mary of Egypt, during 
her long years of solitude and penance, compared with 
those she endured as the miserable daughter of pleasure, 
or what was the pleasure of her gay and sensual life com- 
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pared with the serene peace and pure joy she experienced 
in her sweet communion with her heavenly Spouse in the 
desert? But let us not speak of sinful pleasures. Take 
what is called an honest secular life, a life which brings 
with it no pain of neglected duties, no memory of wrongs 
done, no bitter remorse of conscience, but a life that con- 
sists in collecting and enjoying, in moderation, if you will, 
the good things of this world, and it is far enough from being 
a happy life. Our Lord said, that whoever forsakes all for 
him shall receive a hundred-fold in this world, and ever- 
lasting life in the world to come; and his words are true. 
There is nothing solid, nothing durable, even in innocent 
sensual enjoyment, and do our best we can only stifle, 
never satisfy, the deep spiritual wants of our souls with 
sensible goods, in whatever abundance we possess them, 
or with whatever prudence, moderation, or taste we may 
partake of them. ‘They always leave us empty and unsat- 
isfied. The people whom we generally regard as favored, 
and as leading a very happy and enviable life, are, for the 
most part, deserving of our commiseration. On the sim- 
ple score of happiness or real enjoyment, there can be no 
doubt that the religious life is far preferable, and that the 
most austere and mortified monk or anchoret enjoys a 
hundred-fold more than the least unhappy of seculars, liv- 
ing a strictly secular life. 

This, no doubt, sounds to our age like folly or enthusi- 
asm, but the reason is, that we have to a great extent lost 
the sense of the supernatural, and have come to live as if 
a natural life, natural goods, and a natural beatitude were 
all that Christianity proposes, requires, or counsels. The 
tendency of our age, perhaps, in a greater or less degree, of 
every age, is to exclude God, and to fall back on nature. 
Man and nature take the place of God and heaven. The 
strength of man comes from himself, and the end of man 
is to produce, accumulate, and enjoy the good things of 
this world. We conceive of, we relish, none but sensible 
good. All labor not for the meat that perisheth is regarded 
as so much labor thrown away. We have given ourselves 
up, heart and soul, to this world. We have become im- 
mensely active, terribly energetic; we cover the ocean with 
our ships, we bring to light the treasures hid in the bowels 
of the earth ; we make the winds our servants and the light- 
nings our messengers, and annihilate time and distance by 
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our inventions. The whole world is laid under contribu- 
tion, and the sea and the land, the air and the light, are forced 
to own man for their master, and to wear his livery. The 
hammer of industry rings from morning till night, till far 
into the night. Every nerve is strung, every sinew is 
stretched, every wit is racked, to invent, to produce, to mul- 
tiply and bring to our doors the arts and appliances of a 
worldly and luxurious life; and we boast of this as the 
evidence of the marvellous progressiveness of our race, in 
these our days. In the more advanced nations, at least 
those who call themselves the more advanced, like Great 
Britain and the United States, poverty is regarded, not as 
a blessing, not as endearing us to Him who for our sakes 
became poor, but as a crime, and is actually punished as 
such. Your Union Work-houses and your poor-houses 
are veritable prisons, where you punish men and women 
for the heinous crime of being poor, and in need of help 
from others to keep their soul and body together. Wealth 
is respectability, is virtue, and, if combined with polished 
manners, kind feelings, and good taste, is heroic sanctity. 
Christianity is effete, the Church is a rickety old building, 
which encumbers the site wanted for a cotton-mill, a 
woollen-factory, a warehouse, a ship-yard, a canal-basin, 
or a railroad-station, and if now and then propped up and 
preserved, it is only as affording a respectable shelter for 
gentlemen’s younger sons, or such as lack the talent and 
energy to get on in the world; the Christian virtues are out 
of date, — are not compatible with the spirit of the age ; 
hell is laughed at as are the bugbears w:th which our nurses 
frightened us in our infancy; the Devil is a philanthropic 
old gentleman, who has the real interests of mankind at 
heart, and has been greatly belied and traduced for his 
love to man, and his disinterested efforts to emancipate 
him from the spiritual bondage in which he is held by the 
priesthood, and to teach him to rely on himself, to be inde- 
pendent, a free man, abounding in lofty, manly virtue; 
heaven is the refuge of disappointed love, or of silly old 


women who take to piety instead of tea and gossip, 
and is worthy of the thought or aspiration of a wise man 
only as it comes in this world in the shape of a ball or 
a rout, an abundant crop of corn, cotton, or tobacco, a 
heavy freight, a rich cargo, a rapid sale at a high advance, 
or a fat dividend. 
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When our travellers visit Catholic countries, they are 
shocked at the number and splendor of the Churches, at the 
multitude of priests and religious, at the fondness for church- 
going, the idleness and want of thrift among the people. 
Compare England or the United States with Italy, what 
a difference! In the former all is life, energy, activity ; 
every man is employed, is hard at work in some branch 
of profitable industry, changing the whole face of things; 
in the latter all is slow, listless, idle, unthrifty. Years roll 
round and bring no change, no advance in wealth. The 
peasant, give him his polenta, his church, and his Ma- 
donna, is contented to live and die a peasant, as did his 
father and his father’s father. Mark the difference between 
the lazy Spaniard and the energetic Anglo-Saxon. For 
three hundred years had the former possessed California, 
and suffered its golden riches to lie concealed in the sands; 
the latter has hardly possession of it a single year before 
its mines are discovered, and a new spring is given to the 
commerce and industry of the world. Protestantism is the 
religion of thrift, the religion for men who will be men, 
and live and die men—of the world. You can tell by 
the very smell, so some enlightened non-Catholic travellers 
have said, when you have passed from a Protestant to a 
Catholic Canton. Industry, cleanliness, and thrift mark 
the Protestant Canton; idleness, shiftlessness, dirt, and 
filth characterize the Catholic. All praise to the glorious 
Reformers, therefore, who made war on the Beast, and 
down with the Pope! What a blight upon mankind 
must be the Popish religion! How must every philan- 
thropic soul sympathize with the Leahys, the Sparrys, the 
Brownlees, the Dowlings, the Maria Monks, the Giusti- 
nianis, the Achillis, and the Gavazzis, who so generously 
step forward and labor to deliver mankind from its with- 
ering influence! 

There is nothing strange in all this. If they have called 
the master of the house Beelzebub, how much more those 
of his household? What was the grand objection of the 
old carnal Jews to our Lord, and why did they reject him ? 
They had become carnal, and understood the promise of a 
Messiah in a carnal sense. They expected a temporal 
prince, who would bring with him temporal prosperity ; in 
other words, they held the kingdom he was to set up would 
be a worldly kingdom, and secure for its subjects all con- 
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ceivable worldly greatness, prosperity, and felicity. When, 
then, our Lord came, not in the pomp of an earth-born 
grandeur, not as a temporal prince, using his supernatural 
power to establish a universal temporal kingdom, and to 
secure to his subjects an abundance of all conceivable 
sensible goods, and enable them to enjoy them in peace, 
each sitting under his own vine and fig-tree, with none to 
molest or to make him afraid, but as the poor carpenter’s 
son, in the form of a servant, pronouncing a woe upon the 
rich and a blessing upon the poor, denouncing pride and 
commanding humility, enjoining a life of self-denial, of 
detachment from the world, trampling upon all earthly 
greatness, and teaching men to live and labor, not for the 
temporal and the sensible, but for the eternal and the spirit- 
ual, to wean their affections from all that perisheth, and to 
aspire only to gain, through tribulation and sorrow, a 
heaven after death, — a reward glorious indeed, but distant 
and invisible, — they saw in him no beauty or comeliness 
that they should desire him, and they rejected him in their 
wrath, and in their fury cried out, “ Crucify him! Crucify 
him!” So is it now. The men and women of the world 
ask for a temporal religion, a religion that gives them 
worldly respectability, that fills their coffers, that saves 
them from poverty and want, multiplies for them sensible 
goods, renders labor superfluous, and gives to every one a 
complete satisfaction for all his natural appetites and pas- 
sions; in one word, that secures a sensible or material 
heaven on earth for all worldly and sensual men. Such a 
religion all the world knows the Catholic religion is not. 
She is spiritual, and esteems only spiritual goods. She 
pampers no appetite. She is complacent to no natural pas- 
sion; and affords no encouragement to those who crave 
only a life of sensual enjoyment. She is true to the letter 
and the spirit of her heavenly Spouse, and bids us treat as 
matters unworthy of serious thought all those things after 
which the heathen seek. The poor are her jewels, and 
white-robed virgins, who have renounced the world and its 
pomps, her diadem. She enjoins what the world hates. 
She denounces what the world loves. She feels a thrill of 
maternal joy through her whole heart when her children 
give themselves up to the great work of laying up for 
themselves treasures in heaven, but looks sad and sorrow- 
ful when she sees them wedded to the world, and devoted 
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to the accumulation of mere earthly treasures, or simple 
material goods, which distract the mind, withdraw the 
heart from God and heaven, and are as empty and as 
desolating for the soul as the east wind. She is intent on 
the well-being and final salvation of the soul, and does not 
worship thrift as a god, or honor it as the first of virtues. 
Therefore carnal men and women cannot endure her; 
therefore they condemn her as a superstition, denounce her 
as unfriendly to the industry, prosperity, and wealth of na- 
tions, and seek with the fierce old carnal Jews to destroy 
her from the face of the earth. 

This carnal Judaism which breaks out upon us in all the 
sects, and in all classes of modern reformers and philan- 
thropists, is not without some influence even upon Catho- 
lics. Amongst ourselves there are not a few who dream of 
a heaven on earth, and think the kingdom of Christ ought 
to be, if it is not, a temporal kingdom set up for the tem- 
= prosperity and enjoyment of mankind. These fol- 
ow Christ for the loaves and fishes, and have very little 
sympathy with Oriental asceticism. They can see no use 
in the contemplative life, and are inclined to regard the 
contemplative orders as a nuisance. ‘They think it was 
very wrong for Mary to sit at the feet of Jesus and feast 
her soul on the gracious words which fell from his lips, 
while she left to Martha all the cares of the household. 
She ought to have foregone that pleasure, and performed 
her share of the household duties. The only religious 
orders they can tolerate are the active orders. Martha, not 
Mary, is supposed to have chosen the better part. ‘I'he 
Sisters of Charity they can endure, for these, in part at 
least, devote themselves to the corporal works of mercy ; 
but the orders whose duty it is to pray, to give themselves 
up to contemplation, to intimate communion with God, they 
regard at best as only so many lazy drones, who contribute 
nothing to the general well-being of society, and are sim- 
ply a burden upon its industry. We ourselves are more 
or less affected by the spirit of the age, and in our hearts, 
if not in our words, half consent to the non-Catholic horror 
of Catholic asceticism. 

All this comes from forgetfulness of the fact that our des- 
tiny is supernatural, and our heaven is neither from this 
world nor in this world, and also from a forgetfulness of 
the fact that we live, not under the natural, but the super- 
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natural providence of God. We are apt to imagine, not 
only that our good lies in the natural order, but that it is 
attainable, when attainable at all, by the exertion of our 
own unassisted natural forces, — two capital mistakes. It 
is under the influence of these two mistakes that Mr. Wal- 
lis, in the work reviewed in the preceding article, applauds 
the Duke of Victory and his government for the suppres- 
sion of the religious houses of Spain, and the confiscation 
of their goods. He could see no useful purpose answered 
by the religious of either sex, and their revenues seemed to 
him so much withdrawn from the revenues of the country. 
The whole monastic system seemed to him at war with 
sound notions of politics and political economy, and there- 
fore wrong, and deserving to be abolished, without delay 
and without reserve. This conclusion evidently supposes, 
as its major term, that whatever is opposed to sound 
notions of politics and political economy is ipso facto 
wrong. Which, unless we choose to quibble on the word 
sound, assumes the state and political economy to be the 
highest law, or that to which all must conform under pain 
of being condemned as vicious. But this is not admissi- 
ble, for the end of man is not the state, nor the production, 
distribution, and consumption of wealth. Mr. Wallis is a 
lawyer, and will therefore understand us if we simply de- 
mur to his charge; for, if true, it alleges no offence, since 
it is in violation of no law. His whole reasoning is from 
a false major, the grossest fault, we need hardly tell him, of 
which a logician can be guilty. Religion is not under 
law, bound to conform to any law, for it is itself law, and 
the supreme law, to which all else is bound to conform. 
Asceticism or monasticism is not amenable to politics or 
political economy, but they are themselves amenable to 
the law which it seeks to fulfil. 

In the preceding article, however, we have shown that, 
even under an economical point of view, monasticism is 
not unprofitable, and that the state suffers whenever it is 
abolished; for the monks were not, as commonly taken 
for granted, idle drones, consuming without producing, 
but were, even in the sense of the economists, an emi- 
nently productive class. The grants made by states and in- 
dividuals to monasteries and religious houses from time to 
time never, in any age or country, bore any proportion to 
the amount drawn from them for the support of the poor, 
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and to supply the wants or the demands of government. 
They created their own wealth, and their former rich pos- 
sessions, so coveted by seculars, were the produce of the 
labor of their own hands. ‘They were active, industrious, 
and they produced much and consumed little. But this 
view of the subject has been sufficiently presented by able 
modern authors, and it is now admitted by all, except a 
few who are behind the learning of the times, and who 
call their darkness light, and their gyrations around the 
same centre progress. ‘There is another point of view, 
which, even conceding, as we do not, Mr. Wallis’s major, 
shows his conclusion is untenable, and a point of view 
from which, we presume, it has never occurred to him to 
consider it. 

In all the reasoning of our politicians and economists, 
we may remark, no account is made of God’s gracious 
providence. States and empires have arisen, have be- 
come wealthy and powerful without Christianity, but they 
have all fallen; not one of the great civilized states and 
empires that flourished when our Lord tabernacled in the 
flesh is now standing, and the world knows them now only 
from the massive ruins they have left behind them, the page 
of the chronicler, or the song of the bard. Wherefore have 
they fell? Simply because they forgot God, and put their 
trust in their own wisdom and strength. It is idle to at- 
tempt to explain, with Volney, the rise and fall of empires 
on natural principles alone. ‘The wicked flourisheth like a 
green bay-tree, for a time, but he passes away, and his 
place is not to be found. Yet you can assign no strictly 
natural reason which alone explains why he flourished for 
so long a time, or why he ceased to flourish at the mo- 
ment he did. There are times when a nation is invin- 
cible, and times when, although its natural resources are 
greater, its armies more numerous and better disciplined, 
nothing can save it. All experience proves that the race is 
not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 
“There is a Divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them how we will.” There is, therefore, no greater mistake 
conceivable, than to make, in our philosophizing on the 
temporal as well as spiritual well-being of nations or of in- 
dividuals, no account of the action of Divine Providence, 
and to seek to explain all by simple natural causes. God 
raises up whom he will, and whom he will he casts down. 
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What natural relation of cause and effect was there be- 
tween the prayers, the fasting, and the penance in sack- 
cloth and ashes of the Ninevites, and their deliverance 
from the awful judgments denounced against them by the 
prophet Jonas? Yet they were its condition. Could they 
have been its condition if God, as a free providence, that 
is, as a supernatural providence, did not interfere in the 
affairs of men and nations? “ Elias was a man passible 
like unto us ; and with prayer he prayed that it might not rain 
upon the earth; and it rained not for three years and six 
months. And he prayed again, and heaven gave rain, and 
the earth yielded her fruit.” Surely, then, God intervenes 
supernaturally even in temporals, and that, too, which is 
directly to our purpose, in answer to prayer; and in vain, 
then, would we explain the ruin or the prosperity of na- 
tions without taking into the account his supernatural 
providence, and the prayers of the saints which ascend as 
sweet incense before his throne. 

He, then, who prays is no idle drone in the state, and 
may be regarded as contributing more to its prosperity and 
defence than he who ploughs or he who fights. If, then, 
we consider the contemplative orders in their relation with 
the gracious providence of God, we shall find that, so far 
from weakening the state, from lessening its resources, 
and consuming the fruits of its industry in idleness and 
sloth, they constitute its main support, and are the best 
pledge we can have of its strength and prosperity. God 
governs the world in reference to his saints, whom he loves 
and delights to honor, — his saints whom he has redeemed, 
and who are members, through his sacred flesh, taken from 
the womb of the Virgin, of his body, and intimately unit- 
ed with him, their Head, by a living union. Remember 
Sodom, and the intercession of Abraham for its preserva- 
tion. If there had been ten just persons found among her 
inhabitants, for the sake of them she had been spared. 
We despise the contemplative orders, and count all lost 
not engaged in active industry, because we forget that 
God counts for something in human affairs; because we 
forget that he loves and honors his saints, and that he is 
flexible to their prayers. A cold and stern fatalism, ora 
lax and enervating Epicureanism, has taken possession of 
our minds. Many use the word Providence only as a re- 
spectable name for fate, and fancy that God, because im- 
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mutable, is not free; that he is so bound by the laws of 
nature that he cannot interpose in human affairs, except 
through and in virtue of those laws,— the real fatalism of 
the old Stoics. Others, again, ran away with the notion, 
that God has created the world, launched it into space, 
and left it to go ahead on its own hook, taking no further 
care of it, — the foolish imagination of the old Epicureans. 
There is nothing new under the sun, and error, in all her 
endless variety, does but repeat herself. God holds the 
reins of empire in his own hands, and is as free to inter- 
pose for a creature as he was to create him from nothing, 
according to the type he saw in his own mind. He has 
never abandoned any thing he has made. He loveth all 
the things he hath created, and his tender mercies are over 
all the works of his hand. Even when we sinned, trans- 
gressed his law, forsook him to follow the devices of our 
our own hearts, he did not forsake us, nor leave us to per- 
ish of our own folly. He sent his Son to redeem us. His 
care extendeth over all. Not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without his notice, and the very hairs of our head are 
numbered. In vain, then, would we pretend either that he 
cannot or will not interpose in our affairs, or that we de- 
pend on nature and not on his free gracious providence for 
whatever good we do or can receive. 

With this view of the subject, these old saints who retired 
to the deserts to pray, to fast, and to spend their lives in 
penitential works, did not abandon their country, or fail to 
perform their duty to their brethren. Even in view of this 
world, the contemplative orders should rank as the very 
best public servants, and perhaps we should regard it as 
one of the heaviest calamities of our times that they find, 
now-a-days, so little encouragement, and that so few have 
vocations to enter them. Nothing better evinces the 
healthy state of Christianity in a community than the num- 
ber of religious vocations, and the most discouraging thing 
we discover in our own country is the comparatively small 
number of vocations, not only to a religious life, but even 
to the priesthood. Catholicity owes its principal increase 
here to the immense emigration, for the last few years, from 
foreign countries, chiefly from Ireland and Germany. The 
emigrants mostly leave home for the sake of bettering their 
temporal condition, and come here rather to provide a 
home for themselves and children than to difluse or to en- 
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joy their faith. Religion is not the moving cause of their 
emigration, and it is perfectly natural that, on entering this 
New World, the temporal rather than the spiritual should 
have the ascendency in their thoughts. The spirit of the 
country is also worldly, unspiritual, material, if we may so 
speak, and the inducements to worldly enterprise are, in 
general, too strong and too advantageous to be withstood. 
Hence the world gains too great an empire over the great 
mass of our Catholics, and our children grow up with their 
minds and hearts bent on distinction in secular life, which 
is a grave obstacle to the operations of Divine grace. The 
laity emigrate without their clergy, and it is impossible for 
our bishops to provide for all their spiritual wants, and 
hence, again, many become cold and indifferent, and almost 
forget their religion. Many neglect the practice of their 
religion, and some few apostatize, while large numbers of 
the children grow up without any religion. ‘These are dis- 
couragements, for when the time has come for the con- 
version of a people, and God visits them to reconcile them 
to himself, we may always count on numerous vocations 
to the priesthood, and also to the monastic life. The fields 
here are white already to the harvest, but the laborers are 
few, and we must pray that the Lord will multiply their 
numbers. If we were less worldly, if we had more of the 
spirit which led St. Anthony into the desert of Thebais, we 
should thus pray, and our prayers would be answered. 

We find it hard to believe in the reconversion of Eng- 
land, and yet we cannot but hope for her return to Cath- 
olic unity, for we see in her numerous vocations to the re- 
ligious life. We are struck with the wonderful increase of 
monastic institutions and religious congregations through- 
out her borders. ‘These institutions and congregations are 
a good sign. ‘These devout men and women who join 
prayer to labor must draw down a blessing upon the land, 
and perhaps avert the curse that hangs over it. Happy is 
it for every country when its sons and daughters turn their 
backs upon the world, and consecrate their youth, their 
beauty, their virgin souls, to God, and live and labor only 
to commend themselves to their heavenly Spouse! The 
day of redemption for that country draweth nigh. A 
monastery or convent in it is a strong garrison in the heart 
of the enemy’s country, which Satan cannot easily expel. 
In our own country religious houses, indeed, increase, but 
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they are comparatively few. O, how we long to see these 
pious retreats, these houses of prayer and praise, multiply, 
till every town and village in the land is blest with one of 
them, so that in every neighborhood holy men and women 
shall unceasingly offer up their prayers for the salvation of 
our countrymen ! 





Art. VI.—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. The Life of General Pierce. By Natuanien Hawrtuorne. Boston : 
Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 1852. 12mo. pp. 144. 


Like every thing from Hawthorne’s pen, this work is beautiful, and its 
value is enhanced by its being a tribute of affection from an old friend to a 
college companion. It was doubtless intended to aid the election of Gen- 
eral Pierce to the Presidency, but it is free from the cant, the vulgar ap- 
peals, and, in a great measure, from the exaggerations, common to most 
electioneering documents, and may be read without disgust, even with 
pleasure, now that the election is over. 

We had some years since, when he was in the Senate of the United 
States, the honor of General Pierce’s acquaintance, and we have no need 
to say that we had personally a high regard for him. His disposition was 
genial and affectionate ; his manners frank, cordial, and winning; and we 
looked upon him as an honest and straightforward politician, at least as 
much so as in these times can be reasonably expected. Since then, he has 
grown older as well as we, and he has doubtless changed some, and 
we have certainly changed much. We were then in most respects of 
his political party, and on most political and economical questions agreed 
with him. How far we agree or do not agree with him now, we 
are unable to say; but certainly we shall always think of him with affec- 
tion, for the sake of old associations, and speak of him with respect, for the 
sake of the high office he now fills. 

We did not in the late election vote against General Pierce, nor did we 
vote for him. We did not like the party opposed to him, and we lacked 
confidence in the party of which he was the candidate. Personally, and as 
a journalist, we take little part in politics, save so far as they have a bear- 
ing on the great questions of religion and morality. There are individuals 
in both the Whig party and the Democratic with whom we perfectly sym- 
pathize, but the controlling body of each party is infected with political 
doctrines which we regard as unsound and dangerous. There is no party 
in the country which we find ourselves able to approve, and whenever we 
vote we feel that it is only a choice between evils. No party adheres 
to the Constitution, and if any one professes some little respect for it, it is 
only as it fur the moment favors its purposes, or as it understands it. 
We heartily approve the form of government established for us by oar 
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fathers, but we most heartily disapprdéve of the wild and anarchical doc- 
trines which are held by the great mass of all our parties, and in the 
light, or rather darkness, of which our institutions are interpreted. We 
are a republican, but no democrat ; we want no king. and we detest the 
rule of the mob. We cannot worship the people as God, nor recognize 
their simple will as law. We are, and as long as we live we will be, a 
free man, and therefore do and must oppose all government of mere will, 
whether the will of the democracy, of the aristocracy, or of the monarch. 
We have studied the science of government too long, and love freedom too 
much, to confound the liberty of the people, taken collecpively, to govern, 
with the liberty of the people, as individuals, to possess, [rhe worst of all 
tyrannies, in our judgment, is that which sacrifices individual dignity, 
freedom, and independence to the arbitrary will of the majority, whether 
the sacrifice be enforced by positive law, or only by fear of standing alone, 
or of suffering in purse, station, or reputation, if we act from principle, 
according to our own convictions. There is no doubt a tendency amongst 
us to push individual liberty to a dangerous extreme, to absolute no-govern- 
mentism ; but this tendency is confined to the few, and the real danger is that 
of merging the individual in the mass, and losing all personal freedom, in- 
dependence, and dignity, in the despotism of society. Any one who 
comprehends the movements of our fanatics, philanthropists, and ** Maine 
Liquor Law’’ men, wants no argument to prove that this danger is near at 
hand. The people are the highest power our countrymen acknowledge, 
and the will of the majority they hold to be supreme Jaw. Nothing is sa- 
cred, nothing is above the popular will, and the majority may do whatever 
they please. We hold all at the mercy of the people, and they, if they 
chuose, can divest us of every right, deny us the freedom of speech, and 
prohibit the free profession and practice of our religion. Such is the pop- 
ular democratic doctrine of the country, —a doctrine which claims for the 
people, as the state, all the arbitrary power claimed by his courtiers for 
the Oriental despot, and we have no occasion to say that, under the prev- 
alence of such a doctrine, liberty, save for the governing power, is but an 
empty name. 

This purely despotic doctrine, foolishly imagined to be the doctrine of 
liberty, is adopted by the controlling portion of each of our great political 

arties, and perhaps by one as fully as by the other. Hence we find it 

ard to decide which of the two is the less evil. In some respects, and at 
one time, perhaps the one; in other respects, and at another time. perhaps 
the other. High-minded and enlightened statesmanship is rarely to be 
expected from either. The name Democrat we do not like, because it 
misleads the mass of the people as to the true nature of our form of gov- 
ernment; we dislike the name Whig, for it recalls the canting Covenanters 
of Scotland, has no meaning for American politicians, and is hallowed by no 
honorable associations. True, the patriots of seventy-six were sometimes 
called Whigs, but only accidentally, and we have a sincere respect for the 
loyalty of those who adhered to the British crown, although, of course, 
we reserve our gratitude for those who won our independence, and gave us 
a place — we wish they had given us a name — among the nations of 
the earth. 

The last administration was Whig, and employed no small share of what 
was reverenced as the best talent of the country. General Taylor was 
honest and disposed to do right, but he fell into bad hands. Mr. Fillmore, 
it is said, was a fair-minded and upright man, but nothing can be said in 
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favor of his administration. The proper business of the executive was 
either neglected or grossly mismanaged. The piratical invasions of Cuba, 
feebly suppressed, and the criminals in all cases suffered, so far as our gov- 
ernment was concerned, to escape with impunity ; the failure to execute 
our own laws and to fulfil our treaty obligations to Spain ; Austria grossly 
insulted by sending an agent to treat with her rebellious subjects ; Kos- 
suth and suite invited and brought hither, or part of the way hither. ina 
national vessel, at the national expense ; Mr. Webster’s famous Hiilse- 
mann Letter, and the probably contemplated ‘* Anglo-Saxon alliance ’’ in 
favor of Continental conspirators and cut-throats, — stand recorded against 
the late Whig administration, and cover it with disgrace in the minds of all 
honorable and fair-minded men. Bad as our present administration may 
turn out to be, it can hardly be worse, in regard to our foreign relations, 
than was its predecessor. 

Our great objection to the success of the Democratic party and the elec- 
tion of General Pierce was the fear that it would prove to be the success of 
Young America and the Filibusters. These from the moment of the nomi- 
nation claimed General Pierce as their candidate, and throughout the 
whole Presidential canvass his election was advocated, on the ground of 
his being favorable to ‘‘ expansive democracy,’’ to the acquisition of new 
territory from our neighbors, to the annexation of Cuba to the Union, and 
to the encouragement of the party struggling for liberty throughout the 
Old World, that is, the radicals, Red Republicans, and assassins, every where 
conspiring against their legitimate sovereigns. So argued in substance 
Douglas, Soulé, Weller, Clemens, and the whole gang of inferior stump 
orators, unrebuked and uncontradicted by a single Democratic journal, or 
prominent Democratic politician in the country. We therefore felt it our 
duty not to commit ourselves in favor of General Pierce, till we should see 
in the actual development of his policy justifiable reasons for supporting his 
administration, . 

As we expected, General Pierce was elected by a small majority on the 

opular vote, and by an overwhelming majority in the electoral colleges. 
Tn due time came his inauguration and his Inaugural Address, and our 
worst fears were confirmed. ‘The Inaugural Address was a flimsy produc- 
tion, and hardly rose to the level of the Inaugural Address of James K. 
Polk, and in doctrine and solid sense fell even below that of General Har- 
rison. It was declamatory, frothy, and lacked dignity and condensation. 
It was composed after the model of a Fourth of July oration, abounding in 
unmeaning professions, and breathing the spirit of a demagogue of the 
first water. It proved very clearly to us that the Filibusters and Young 
America had got their President, and that ‘* expansive democracy ’’ was 
solemnly inaugurated as the avowed policy of the government. We tried 
to be pleased with it, but could not succeed. Its avowed policy, so far as 
it avowed any peculiar policy, was on almost every point objectionable, 
and precisely the policy our only formidable commercial and manufactur- 
ing rival, we mean Great Britain, must wish us to pursue, and which no 
American statesman desirous of gaining the commercial and manufactur- 
ing preéminence for his own country could fur a moment recommend. 
The essential points of its policy are free trade, insults to Spain and Mex- 
ico, and sympathy with the European revolutionists. What else could 
Great Britain ask of ust A restrictive policy by our government would 
help ruin her, for we are her largest customers, and she must have our 
cotton, Unfriendly relations between us and Spain, compelling her to 
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seek protection of England against our threatened acquisition of Cuba, 
would enable the English government to keep up its influence in Spanish 
affairs ; and the dread of our aggressions on her territory would keep Mex- 
ico alienated from us, and give to our great rival the monopoly of her 
trade. As far as we can understand the subject, the President's proposed 
policy, unintentionally on his part, we doubt not, would make us the tool 
of England, and prolong our colonial dependence, which, notwithstand- 
ing our boasts, we have never yet wholly shaken off. 

he principal appointments by the President seem to us to confirm our 
fears as to his policy. ‘The ablest members of his Cabinet are Expansive 
Democrats, and Annexationists. His first choice of Minister for the im- 
portant mission to Central America was the very objectionable Mr. Slidel, 
the partner of Sigour, the owner of the Pampero, which landed Lopez and 
his piratical crew in Cuba. The Minister selected for the very delicate 
Spanish mission is Pierre Soulé, a radical, a revolutionist, banished from 
France for his revolutionary practices, the confidant of the American Fili- 
busters and the leaders of the revolutionary party in both Spain and Cuba, 
and who seems to have been selected solely on the ground of his peculiar 
fitness to pick a quarrel with the Spanish government, and to gain us a pre- 
text fur seizing and holding possession of the Queen of the Antilles. Even 
in domestic matters, where we had no distrust of him, his appointments 
only excite our apprehensions. His Cabinet contains at least one Woolly- 
head, and complaints are heard, that to have been an active Free-Soil Dem- 
ocrat is no bar to executive favor. 

We do not suppose the President will adopt Kossuth’s doctrine of non- 
intervention, that is, of intervention, and grant “ material aid”’ to the for- 
eign conspirators and cut-throats; but, if we understand his address, all the 
moral and diplomatic force of the government is to be exerted in their fa- 
vor, and full liberty is to be granted them to concert their measures here, 
and to collect from the voluntary contributions of our citizens the means of 
carrying them out. It is not probable that any direct encouragement will 
be given to piratical expeditions like that of Lopez against Cuba, but no 
stone is likely to be left unturned by the administration to get possession 
in some way of that beautiful island. The President openly avows him- 
self in favor of the policy of annexation, and declares that the interests or 
the destinies of this country may require the acquisition of territory not 
now within its jurisdiction. ‘True, he says such territory must not be ac- 
quired by any means incompatible with national honor, but this does not 
reassure us, because we have reason to believe that in his estimation na- 
tional honor gives ample latitude for the adoption of measures which we 
should regard as absolutely dishonorable and unjust. Does the President 
hold that the means by which we acquired Texas, California, and New 
Mexico were incompatible with national honor! Nobody acquainted with 
his antecedents will pretend it. It was his own party that acquired them, 
and he himself performed a part in their acquisition. His disclaimer, there- 
fure, can amount only to this, that he does not propose to acquire the cov- 
eted territory by any worse means than purchase, conquest, or theft. 

According to the precedents in the case, there are three ways by 
which we may acquire the territory of our neighbors compatibly with na- 
tional honor. The first is the way in which we acquired ‘Texas. We 
may, for instance, stir up the Crevles of Cuba to rebel against their sover- 
eign, induce them to declare themselves an independent state, connive at 
our citizens giving them aid to maintain their independence, persuade them 
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to petition for annexation, and then obtain a law of Congress annexing 
them. This is the way heretofore tried with regard to Cuba, and is what 
we call getting possession of our neighbors’ territory by theft. ‘This meth- 
od, we presume, will not be tried again just yet. ‘The second way is that 
in which we acquired California and New Mexico. It is by a series of in- 
sults and aggressions to irritate Spain, and force her to acts in maintenance 
of her rights and dignity which we choose to call a breach of the law of 
nations, and to make a pretext for sending an armament to take pos- 
session of her American colonies. The third method is by purchase. 
This has been attempted and steadily pursued in regard to Cuba by 
our government for the last thirty years, and we understand that Mr. 
Soulé is sent to Spain with the expectation that he will be able to in- 
duce Spain to sell it. To acquire territory that is in the market by fair 
purchase is nothing dishonorable to the purchaser, and if Cuba was offered 
by Spain for sale, we should think our government very silly not to pur- 
chase it, even ata high price. But Cuba is not in the market; Spain has 
no desire to sell it, and has indignantly refused to listen to any overtures 
of ours fur its purchase. The only condition on which we can hope to in- 
duce her to sell it, is that of convincing her that its possession is worthless 
to her, and must cost her more to defend it against those who are coveting 
it, and determined to have it, than she can afford in the present state of her 
finances. Spain, we all know, values highly the island of Cuba, and 
would on no condition part with it, if suffered to retain peaceable posses- 
sion of it. But the obstacles to her retaining such possession come solely 
from us. She has nothing to apprehend from Russia or Austria, and 
France and Great Britain are ready to enter into a treaty guarantying to 
her the perpetual possession of the island. None of these powers will at- 
tempt to oust her at the expense of a war, not only with her, but with us, 
which would be inevitable, for we cannot consent that Cuba, if she passes 
from the hands of Spain, should pass into any other hands than our own. 
Evidently, then, we are the only power whose aggression she has to fear, 
In order to induce her to sell the island, we must tell her virtually, Our 
people have a strong desire to possess Cuba, which leads them to contrive 
various means for getting possession of it, and it will cost your Catholic 
Majesty more than it is really worth, and more than you can afford to ex- 
pend, to defend it against their machinations and piratical invasions. You 
had better, therefore, sell it to us for a liberal price, for we are willing to 
buy it and to pay you liberally for it. ‘This is what our government must 
say, and what it actually is saying, by its proposition to Spain to sell us 
Cuba, and this, it strikes us, is about as dishonorable as any thing a gov- 
ernment can easily be guilty of. 

Mr. Soulé, we presume, will not by any reasoning of this sort induce her 
Catholic Majesty to part with one of the richest jewels of her crown. 
Honorable persons do not like to trade with a purchaser who begins his 
negotiation by declaring his determination to render the property he would 
purchase worthless to its owner if he will not part with it, and that, if he 
will not sell it, he must expect him to steal it. Mr. Soulé will be obliged, 
then, to resort to the second way we have indicated. He is, we under- 
stand, leagued with the chiefs of the radical party in Spain, and his house 
at Madrid will be a convenient rendezvous for them, where, under shelter 
of his rights as foreign minister, they may concoct, out of reach of the po- 
lice, their measures for reénacting the revolutionary horrors of the last 
thirty years, from which noble old Spain has suffered so much, and from 
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the disastrous effects of which she is but just beginning to recover. The 
Spanish government will not of course put up with this, and may resort to 
measures to protect herself which we shall hold to be breaches of interna- 
tional law, and which we shall seize upon as a pretext for taking posses- 
sion of Cuba by force. This, we presume, is the second hope of Mr. Soule. 
In addition to this, much with a view to the same result may be done by the 
journals publishing false and exaggerated accounts of the conduct of the 
Spanish authorities at Havana, — accounts which, however false and exag- 
gerated they may be, our government will be but too ready to believe, even 
against all internal probability. It shall go hard, if, with such a Minister 
as Mr. Soulé in Spain, and such proprietors of steamers touching at Havana 
as Mr. George Law, aided by the popular sentiment of the country, and by 
a venal press directed in fact by foreign refugees, we cannot find or make a 
pretext for attempting to take Cuba by force, and hold it as a conquest. 

It is possible, however, that this method will not be successful. Spain 
herself is far from being as weak as we commonly imagine, and we should 
have not only her to contend with, but also both England and France. In 
a just war, on our own territory, we should have no reason to fear all the 
forces that Europe combined could bring against us ; but in an aggressive 
war, carried on by sea or at a distance from our own coasts, we should find 
these three powers rather more than our match. If this method, therefore, 
fails, it is very likely that the Filibusters, who appear to be quiet just now, 
waiting the result of Mr. Soulé’s mission to Spain, will be suffered to re- 
new their attempts, and, failing to get Cuba by purchase or by conquest, 
we shall renew our attempts to get it by theft. 

It is singular that we cannot respect the property of our neighbors. We 
have land enough and to spare, more territory than we can fill up in twen- 
ty generations, and yet we covet more, and are unwilling that our neigh- 
bor should own and cultivate even a garden-patch adjoining our huge farm 
in peace and tranquillity. What madness possesses us, that we cannot deal 
even generously with Mexico, and, after having stripped her of two thirds of 
her territory, leave her in quiet occupancy of the remainder? Why need 
we violate our good faith, and get up a new quarrel with her about the 
Mecilla Valley, —a strip of land which we do not need? Can we never 
rest ull we have blotted out the very existence of our sister republic ? 
Why can we not respect the rights of Spain to her property, and leave her 
in quiet possession of Cuba, the small remains of her once vast posses- 
sions in the New World, which she was the first to discover and colo- 
nize? We will not defend all in the history of Spain, and we are as sen- 
sible to her former faults as are any of our countrymen, but terribly has 
she suffered for them, and bitter penance is she still doing for them. But 
Spain is guilty of no fault towards us; she has made no aggression upon 
our rights, has offered no insult to our feelings. She respects with a 
noble loyalty all our rights, and wishes to maintain the most friendly re- 
lations with us. She only asks to enjoy her own in peace, and why can 
we not suffer her to do sot?’ Why should we even ask her to sell a part 
of her national domain, and constantly importune her to do so against her 
known wishes? We know that she does not wish to sell Cuba, that she 
wishes to keep it, and that she has a perfect right to keep it. Why not 
respect her wishes, at least her right? Must all things needs be venal in 
this world? Is there nothing that cannot be bought and sold? Can we 
not understand that a nation may have something which it holds too pre- 
Cious to sell, and that it would be in the last degree dishonorable to sell? 
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Are all things venal even with us? Would we sell or hold it honorable 
to sell California to the emperor of Japan, or New York, New Hamp- 
shire, or Maryland to the queen of England? And should we not regard 
a proposition from either to purchase any one of the States of our Union, 
or any portion of our national domain, and withdraw it from our jurisdic- 
tion, as a gross insult? And what would be our resentment against any 
administration that should dare entertain a proposition to alienate any part 
of our national territory? And why would a similar proposition made by 
us to Spain be less an insult toher? And why should the Spanish people 
feel less resentment to their government for entertaining it ? 

In our case we should hold it a sufficient answer, that our territory is 
not in the market, and that our government has no constitutional power 
to alienate any part of it. Why is not the same answer sufficient in the 
case of Spain? She has thrown no part of her territory into the market, 
and her constitution expressly forbids the government to alienate any por- 
tion of the national domain. Our twopenny, and even our fourpenny poli- 
ticians seem to be wonderfully behind the times. They speak of Spain as 
if they were ignorant that her government is not an absolute, but a consti- 
tutional monarchy. Let them know that Spain is a constitutional state, 
and in her constitution approaches far nearer our model than does that 
of Great Britain. The government consists of an hereditary monarch, a 
Senate, and a Congress of Deputies. The Deputies are chosen by pop- 
ular vote for a term of years, and the Senators are appointed for life. The 
defect of the Spanish government is that it is too democratic, and the pow- 
er of the crown too circumscribed. Yet our politicians talk of Spain as if 
she were the same absolute monarchy she was under Philip the Fifth and 
Charles the Third, and cry out against her as if her government were a 
mere despotism. All this would be amusing, if it were not calculated to 
justify in the minds of our people their hostility towards her. She is a 
consututional state, and she cannot sell us Cuba, if she were disposed, 
without violating her constitution. Does it become us to attempt to force 
the Spanish government to violate the constitution of the state’ What 
sort of constitutionalists are we, in asking other states to treat their con- 
stitutions as so much waste paper? 

Nothing is more painful to the enlightened and really patriotic Ameri- 
can, than the constant efforts of our demagogues and journalists to excite 
an ill feeling in our people against Spain. We may say what we will of 
Spain, and find as much fault as we will with her in the palmy days of 
her pride and her power, when the sun never set on her empire ; butshe is 
still a noble and chivalric nation, and in speaking of her with contempt, 
we do but betray our own ignorance or our own littleness. If we were 
wise we should cultivate her friendship, for she is a power with whom we 
might have honorable and profitable relations. We might save her from 
her dependence on Great Britain, and make her our fast friend, and, if we 
did but know it, the true policy of our government is to do so. We 
should assiduously cultivate the friendship of all those European states 
and empires which by religion, character, and interest are indisposed to 
submit to the commercial supremacy claimed by the haughty Island Queen, 
our own immediate and most formidable rival. Personally, we are nei- 
ther the enemies nor the special friends of England. We would advocate 
strict justice in all our intercourse with her, as we would with all other 
nations, but our natural alliances as a state are with Continental and 
Southern, no less than Northern Europe. We wish to obliterate the last 
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vestige of our colonial dependence, and transfer the commercial centre 
of the world from London to New York; which might easily be done, if 
we could once feel as we should towards the Southern nations of the Con- 
tinent, and meet them half-way in our friendship. Spain is a country, 
though stripped of many of her former possessions, fallen from her former 
grandeur, and distracted by internal dissensions and revolutions, — encour- 
aged, and to some extent fomented, by England, — of great resources, and 
retains in her constitution a marvellous recuperative energy. But we see 
her only through English eyes, and judge of her only with English preju- 
dices. We want no hostility excited against the land of our ancestors, 
but we do want our countrymen to feel that they have a character, inter- 
ests, tastes, and an existence of their own. We want to see an end put 
to the commercial thraldom in which England now holds our own and 
other nations, by being the centre of the great credit system of the mod- 
ern world, and to that power which she now has of convulsing when she 
pleases the Continental nations of Europe, and it isin the power of our gov- 
ernment, if it would dare be independent, to doit peaceably and honorably. 

The first step towards this, in our judgment, is a good understanding 
with Spain, and which nothing prevents but our insane desire to possess 
ourselves of Cuba, and our inability to treat her rights of property with re- 
spect. We do wrong to indulge this desire, for nations as well as individ- 
uals are forbidden to covet their neighbor's property. We do well enough 
without the possession of that island, and which, if we insist on obtaining 
it in any of the ways contemplated, we may be sure will turn out a barren 
possession, or something worse. But we can bide our time, and ulti- 
mately, without any aggressive act on our part, or any thing incompatible 
with the most delicate national honor, it will, no doubt, fall into our hands. 
The second step is a wise and generous policy towards Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, and the interposition of our good offices to knit closer the 
bands of affection between them and Old Spain. These states are not 
strong enough to excite our fears, and there is no danger of their becom- 
ing formidable rivals to us. They have great national resources, and once 
suffered to organize and maintain such forms of government as they pre- 
fer, without any interference on our part, they would become most valu- 
able markets for our manufactures. We have only to give up the silly 
notion, that nothing is worth any thing unless fashioned after our model, 
and that all national customs and usages are necessarily bad in proportion 
as they differ from ours, or those of Great Britain. It should be our study 
to preserve and assist in their own way those states who have suffered so 
much from foolishly undertaking to follow our example ; not to seize their 
territory and merge their national existence in ourown. We have only to 
prove ourselves good and obliging neighbors, to find in return good neigh- 
bors in them. We have only to cease to covet what is theirs, to be con- 
tented with what is our own, and consent to be just, in order to have no 
cause of complaint against them. 

But after all, we fear all remarks of this sort are thrown away. We 
have gone so far as a people in a wrong direction, we have become so 
grasping, are so truly Anglo-Saxon in our character, or rather retain in so 
great vigor all the bad elements of the Anglo-Saxon character, with so 
few of its better elements, its redeeming traits, that it is hoping against 
hope to expect much amendment, We are in such a hurry, that we can- 
not pause to consider the route we are travelling, and we live in the midst 
of so much bustle and excitement, that the still, small voice of reason can- 
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not make itself heard. We have ceased to be a thinking people. We 
have ceased to be a reading people, except of newspapers and railroad lit- 
eratute. He who writes good sense, in sedate language, or addresses him- 
self to reason and conscience, stands no chance of being read, and we are 
perishing day by day for lack of knowledge. We know no way to arrest 
the evil. Our only hope is in God and our Catholic community. Even our 
Catholic population are unsound enough on these matters, but they have a 
conscience ; they have serious and honest intentions, and they are impres- 
sible, open to the truth, and ready to seek it and to obey it when they find it. 
To them we speak with confidence, for they will read and can understand. 


2. Discourses addressed to Mixed Congregations. By Joun Henry New- 
MAN, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Boston: Donahoe. 
1853. 12mo. pp. 283. 


In a foregoing article we have explained ourselves in regard to the sub- 
ject of Developmentisin, and we have nothing to say on it here. Though 
we hold Dr. Newman’s theory of Development as he originally set it forth, 
and, for aught that appears, still adheres to it, to be unsound and danger- 
ous, we have never doubted the good faith of the author, or his filial 
love and submissiveness to the Church. Some of his friends, in their blind 
enthusiasm, cited him when he had hardly crossed the threshold of the 
Church, and while only a layman, as if he were to be placed above 
St. Thomas, or St. Augustine, and almost on a par with the Supreme 
Pontiff himself. This necessarily compelled us to be reserved in our 
commendation of his virtue and talents; but we have ever regarded him as 
a man of various and extensive erudition, and, in his way, of extraordi- 
nary ability. His mind is analytic rather than synthetic, acute rather 
than comprehensive, but it is strong and original, and he is unquestionably 
a man of rare force of character, for he has the power to master and bind to 
himself almost every individual who comes within the sphere of his per- 
sonal influence. Such a man is always sure to leave his mark on his age, 
and in the case of Dr. Newman it will after all be such a mark as no good 
Catholic will wish time to obliterate. 

The Discourses here published we are not called upon to commend. 
The author's name is a higher recommendation with the public than would 
be the most flattering notice we could write. They are able, eloquent, 
affectionate, and remarkable for their freshness and originality. ‘They 
have already been widely circulated and read amongst us, and we hope 
that the very neat and convenient form in which Mr. Donahoe has repub- 
lished them will secure them a yet more general circulation and diligent 
reading. The volume should be in every family library, and is one of 
those books which a Catholic may safely lend to his candid and inquiring 
Protestant neighbor. It was the first contribution of its distinguished 
author to Catholic literature, after he became a Priest of the Oratory, and 
its superiority over his productions written when his vision was dim, and 
he was groping his uncertain way, seeking after truth indeed, but seeing 
it only at intervals and under special aspects, marks well the difference be- 
tween the splendor of that light which shines within the Church, and the 
darkness, relieved only here and there by a few scattered rays which she darts 
beyond her walls, in which even the wisest and best of those who are out 
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of her pale are enveloped. Great reason has Dr. Newman, as well as the 
rest of us converts, to thank Giod, whose mercy has proved rich enough to 
call him and us within his Church. 


3. Das Primat des Apostolischen Stuhls, vertheidigt und gerechtfertigt von 
Franctskus Patritivs Kenrick, Erzbischofe von Baltimore. Dritte 
Auflage mit Verbesserungen des Verfassers. Uebersetzt von N. Stein- 
Bacher, S.J. New York: Dunigan & Brother. 1853. 8vo. pp. 534. 


We have not had time to compare this translation with the original, to 
ascertain its fidelity, or to mark the improvements made in the text by the 
Archbishop himself; but from our knowledge of the translator, we cannot 
doubt that it is faithful, and reproduces worthily in German the English 
work. We are most happy to see this excellent work in a German dress, 
and trust it will have a wide circulation among our German brethren, not 
only in the New World, but also in the Old. 


4.— Messrs. Dunigan and Brother continue their splendid edition of 
The Holy Bible with Haydock’s Notes. We have received the numbers 
to No. 14, and we wish again to call the attention of our readers to its mer- 
its. All who wish the most splendid and valuable edition of the Holy 
Scriptures ever published in this country, and that too at comparatively a 
moderate price, should procure this edition. The enterprise of these pub- 
lishers deserves the liberal patronage of the public. 


5.—1. The History of the Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, from his Incar- 
nation to his Ascension, denoting and incorporating the Words of the Sa- 
cred Text from the Vulgate. Also, The History of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, connected, explained, and blended with Reflections. ‘Translated from 
the French of Farner Francis pe Licny, S.J., by Mrs. J. Sapuier. 
1851. 4to. pp. 749.—2. New Lights: or Lifein Galway. A Tale. 
By Mrs. J. Savuter. 1853. 32mo. pp. 443.—3. The Following of 
Christ. In Four Books. By Tuomas A Kempis. A new Translation 
from the original Latin. To which are added Practical Reflections and 
a Prayer at the end of each Chapter. 1852. 32mo. pp. 607. —4. The 
Graces of Mary : or Instructions and Devotions for the Month of Mary. 
With Examples, chiefly of Graces recently o/tarned through Mary's In- 
tercession. 1853. pp. 504.—5. The Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary: 
or the Lily of Israel. From the French of the Assé Gersert. To 
which is added the Veneration of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 1852. 
32mo. pp. 385. 


Tuese publications are from the enterprising publishers D. & J. Sadlier 
& Co., New York, Boston, and Montreal, and, whether for their intrin- 
sic excellence or the good taste with which they are got up, are quite 
creditable to them as Catholic booksellers. The first is a standard work, 
and above our praise. The translation of the Life of Our Lord has been 
amended, and that of the History of the Acts of the Apostles has been 
made, by Mrs. Sadlier, whose excellent translations from the French are 
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highly appreciated by the Catholic public. The work is now well trans- 
lated, and the edition is on good paper, in large and fair type, and hand- 
somely illustrated. 

The second work, New Lights, or Life in Galway, is an origina] tale 
by Mrs. Sadlier, and upon the whole the best and most finished of her 
powerful and most interesting tales in illustration of Irish history and Irish 
character. The New Lights are the converts to Protestantism obtained by 
soup and stir-about, and the story is intended to illustrate what is called 
the New Reformation in the West of Ireland. The characters are well 
drawn and clearly marked, and never, save in her rich and varied, and 
wholly unpretending conversation, have we ever seen Mrs. Sadlierto so great 
advantage as in the whole vlan and conduct of this story. The work is 
marked by genuine Irish simplicity and archness, love of fun and touching 
pathos, violent passion and melting tenderness of heart, sweetness of tem- 

er, Supernatural patience and resignation, strong faith, and ardent piety. 
Mrs. Sadlier is a true Jrishwoman, and has a most wonderful faculty of 
compelling us, even in spite of ourselves, to Jove and honor her country- 
men and countrywomen. We recommend her book most warinly to all 
classes of readers, but especially to those who are pretending that Ireland 
is about to apostatize from the faith. An Irishman is no Irishman when 
not a Catholic. 

The third work, The Following of Christ, is a very beautiful edition of 
a new and really improved translation of a work which is al] but inspired 
writing. The Practical Reflections and Prayer added to each chapter, to 
many readers will greatly enhance its value. 

The fourth work, The Graces of Mary, comes highly recommended, and 
is an excellent work for the devotions of the Month of Mary. 

The fifth work, The Lily of Israel, is a specimen of that half-romantic 

and half-sentimental style of writing, which has had, since Chateaubriand, 
a large number of admirers, especially in France, but which is not much 
to our taste. Yet they who like it have as good a right to their taste as 
we have to ours. ‘The book is highly esteemed by many, and we have no 
doubt that it will win thousands to the love and veneration of Our Lady. 
We therefore are glad to see an American edition of it, for nothing is 
more wanted among us than an ardent love and true devotion to Mary, our 
sweet mother, in heaven. 
' Messrs. Sadlier & Co. have sent us Rome and the Abbey, a book 
written with a good intent, and by a most excellent lady, but which we 
have found rather dull reading. So far as it is likely to encourage a ten- 
dency to the contemplative life, we esteem it; but we think the author 
is too restless and has too much romance in her temperament to make a 
good contemplative herself, without an extraordinary grace. Neverthe- 
less, we see nothing hurtful in her work, and there are, no doubt, many 
who will find it edifying. 


6.—1. Official Report of the United States Expedition to explore the 
Dead Sea and the River Jordan. By Lieut. W. F. Lyncn, U.S. N. 
Published at the National Observatory, Lieut. M. F. Maury, U.S.N., 
Superintendent, by Authority of Wm. A. Granam, Secretary of the 
Navy. Baltimore: Murphy & Co., Printers. 4to. pp. 235. With 
Maps and Geological Plates. —2. Catholic Interests in the Nineteenth 
Century. By the Count pe MontaLemBert, Member of the French 
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Academy. London: Dolman. 1852. 8vo. pp. 136. — 3. Library of 
Translations from Select Foreign Literature. Volume the First. The 
power of the Pope during the Middle Ages. By M. Gossetin, Director in 
the Seminary of St. Sulpice, Paris. Translated by the Rev. MatruHew 
Ketty, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Vol. 1. London: Dolman. 
Baltimore : Murphy & Co. 1853. 8vo. pp. 342 and xxxvi.—4. Die 
Herrlichkeiten Maria’s von dem heiligen Auruons M. v. Licvort, 
Bischof von St. Agatha und Stifter der Versammlung des Allerheiligsten 
Erldésers. Aus dem Italienischen tibersetzt. Herausgegeben von der 
Versammlung des Allerheiligsten Erlésers. Erste Amerikanische A us- 
1? Mit Approbation geistlicher Obrigkeit. Baltimore: Murphy & 
Jo. 1852. 32mo. pp. 754.—5. The Real Presence of the Body and 
Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ in the Blessed Eucharist, proved from 
Scripture. In Eight Lectures, delivered in the English College, Rome, 
by Carpinat Wiseman. From the last London Edition. Baltimore : 
Murphy & Co. 1852. 12mo. pp. 312.—6. Four Lectures on the 
Offices and Ceremonies of Holy Week, as performed in the Papal Chapels. 
Delivered in Rome in the Lent of 1837. By Carpinat Wiseman. First 
American, from the last London Edition. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
1852. l2mo. pp. 204.—7. Twelve Lectures on the Connection between 
Science and Revealed Religion. Delivered in Rome. By Carpinau 
Wiseman. Fourth dition. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. London: Dol- 
man. 1852. 2 vols. 16mo.— 8. Ceremonial : for the Use of the Churches 
in the United States of America. Published by Order of the First Coun- 
cil of Baltimore, with the Approbation of the Holy See. To which is 
prefixed an Explanation of the Ceremonies, extracted from the Works 
of the late Right Reverend John England, Bishop of Charleston. Sec- 
ond Edition, revised. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1852. 12mo. pp. 
350.— 9. Rituale Romanum Pauli V. Pontificis Maximi jussu editum, 
atyue a felicis Recordationis Benedicto XIV. auctum et castigatum, in 
quo, que parochis ad Administrationem Sacramentorum, Benedictiones, 
et Conjurationes necessaria censentur, accurate sunt positau. Mechlinie, 
P. J. Hanicq. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1851. 32mo. pp. 464. 


Messrs. Murpuy & Co. have sent us copies of these works, with some 
few others, the titles of which we have not room to cite ; but we have re- 
ceived them at too late a moment to be able to give them an adequate no- 
tice. It is true several of them have long been before the public, and are 
regarded as standard works, but we wish not only to do what we can to 
encourage authors, but also booksellers. Lieutenant Lynch’s Report of the 
Expedition to explore the Dead Sea and the River Jordan, will be of great 
interest to our scientific friends, but we have not had time to examine it, 
and to ascertain how much it has contributed to our knowledge of the Holy 
Land, or to science in general. Lieutenant Lynch, and the officers and men 
who accompanied him, deserve our gratitude for their noble expedition, 
and we owe thanks, where we seldom have a chance to give them, to the 
government for having authorized it. 

The second work, Catholic Interests in the Nineteenth Century, is a very 
fair translation of the admirable brochure of M. Montalembert, already no- 
ticed with high commendation in our pages, and which we wish every 
body would read, not only for its own sake, but for the sake of its noble 
author. By the way, there are some very good remarks on this pamphlet 
in the last Dublin Review, but we cannot agree with our esteemed contem- 
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porary in its censure of M. Montalembert for not making common cause 
with the Legitimists. He has never identified himself with either the el- 
der or the younger branch of the Bourbons, and we can see no reason why 
he should do it now. France is certainly not republican ; she certainly is 
monarchical, but she is far enough from being Bourboaist, and the fusion 
of the Legitimists and Orleanists will only make so much mvre appar- 
ent her settled determination to have no more to do with her effete royal 
family. We must learn not to identify the cause of the Church with 
that of royalty any more than with that of democracy. The Legitimists 
of France have not yet learned this salutary lesson, and therefore are not 
the men for our times. Louis Napoleon does not command all our confi- 
dence, but we should be sorry to see him obliged to give way either to the 
Legitimists or to the Democrats. We wish his government to be stable 
and permanent. We only wish that the imperial constitution recognized 
estates, and gave them, not a preponderating, yet a real influence in the 

overnment. But as it is we prefer for France the Bonapartists to the 
eae ers and the imperial to the republican régime. We have no sym- 
pathy with those who denounce Napoleon the Third, and whatever he does 
hereafter, we shall continue to defend the coup d'état, as necessary for 
the salvation of France and the preservation of European society. We 
are not aware that in this we differ at all from M. Montalembert. He 
does not oppose the actual government of his country, and he has written 
his book, not against the empire, but against those Catholics in France 
and elsewhere, who, having demanded, for the last twenty years, liberty 
for the sake of the Church, now suddenly desert their colors, and chant 
the praises of absolute power. In the position he thus assumes, we should 
feel ourselves dishonored if we did not agree with him. We believe the 
Church flourishes best where public liberty is maintained, that she is 
always the first victim of despotism, whether of the one or the many, and 
therefore we demand freedom, now from the mob, and now from the 
absolute government, and are satisfied with no government that is above 
law. 

The third work, The Power of the Pope during the Middle Ages, by M. 
Gosselin, makes the first volume of The Library of Translations of Select 
Foreign Literature now in course of publication by Dolman, 61 New 
Bond Street, London, the English publisher of our Review, and by Mur- 
phy & Co., Baltimore. The project of such a library is a good one, and 
if the works are selected with judgment, and translated with taste and 
fidelity, it will be of great service to our Catholic literature. The selec- 
tion of the works is intrusted to a committee, whose names should be a 
guaranty that it will be made with judgment; but the English translations 
of Balmes and of Audin’s Life of Henry the Eighth, offered in the pros- 
pectus as specimens, are not, we grant, as good a guaranty of the fidelity 
and taste with which the translations will be made as we could wish. 
Still, we commend the project most heartily to our Catholic public, and 
trust the liberal and enterprising publishers will meet with ample encour- 
agement. 

Of Mr. Gosselin’s work before us we cannot speak from our own knowl- 
edge, for we have not yet read it. The original work is conceded on all 
hands to be marked by great and profound erudition, and it has been 
highly commended by admirable judges. It enjoys a very high reputation, 
and from the little we have dipped into the volume before us we should 
think not undeservedly. We have seen only the first volume of the work, 
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and we must await the appearance of the other volume before offering any 
criticism on it. The theory which the author defends, as to the titles by 
which the Popes held and exercised their power over temporal sovereigns 
in the Middle Ages, is neither the Gallican, nor the so-called Ultramontane, 
but the one broached by Fénelon. It is not precisely the one we have 
defended, but it is not necessarily incompatible with it. We contend that 
the Popes held and exercised the power in question by divine right, and 
yet this does not deny that they also exercised it jure humano, because 
this divine right of the Popes may have been recognized by and incorpo- 
rated into the public law of the epoch. We are chary in these times of 
stopping with mere human right, for human right is so exaggerated as to 
obscure or deny divine right, and because we do not feel that human 
right, so called, is an adequate basis on which to defend any government 
whatever, for the law of nature itself is Jaw only by virtue of the eternal 
law, which is nothing but the will or reason of God commanding the order 
of nature to be observed and forbidding it to be disturbed. Man has only a 
delegated sovereignty, and therefore no rights which he holds in his own 
name. We wish this great truth in our age, when nature and humanity 
are put in the place of God, to be distinctly brought out and earnestly in- 
sisted on, otherwise we see no way of directly combating the grand 
heresy of the times. What it seems to us most important to insist on 
now is, not that the Popes held their power by the concessions of kings 
and the assent of the people, but by divine right. It is not the human 
right, which in itself alone can command no respect, but the divine right, 
which all who have any religion must respect, that it is necessary to assert ; 
for it is necessary to strengthen, not to weaken, the Papacy in the face of 
the temporal power, if we mean to maintain civil freedom and secure the 
blessings of social order. For ourselves, we are far less intent on vindi- 
cating the Papacy from the charges preferred against it by infidels, her- 
etics, and schismatics, than we are on securing for it the deep love and ven- 
eration of the faithful, to a terrible extent alienated from it by the preva- 
lence of an ultra-Gallicanism. We hold that all society, properly so called, 
rests on the Church, and the Church on Peter, and that both are endan- 
gered just in proportion as we weaken the power or diminish the splendor 
of the Papacy in the minds or hearts of the faithful. M. Gosselin’s theory, 
as we understand it, is objectionable mainly in the sense that it is defec- 
tive, and does not rise high enough, —not so much in what it asserts, as 
in what it does not assert. However, his work is, we presume, unde- 
niably a great work, and as such deserving of very high respect. 

The German work, Die Herrlichkeiten Maria’s, is the well-known work 
of St. Alphonsus, The Gluries of Maria, translated from the Italian into 
German. The translation, as far as we have examined it, appears to be 
exceedingly well made, and to preserve all the unction of the original. 

The works of Cardinal Wiseman need no commendation from us. 
There is no writer in our language whose productions we read with so much 

leasure and satisfaction as those of this eminent prince of the Church. 

e can find writers of greater metaphysical depth, and of more scholastic 
precision and exactness of expression, but none whose learning is more 
exhaustive, or whose pages are more luminous. His language is rich and 
flowing, his illustrations are numerous and felicitous, and his arguments 
clear, convincing, and persuasive. He glides into our hearts, and carries 
us along with him without any power or will on our part to resist him ; 
while his piety, his devotion, his unction, which remind us of Fénelon, 
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and a greater than Fénelon, St. Francis of Sales, calm our passions, and 
enable us to rise from his pages, not only enlightened, but quickened in all 
our better feelings, as when we rise from the perusal of one of the old 
Fathers. He seems to us to be the man for England in our times, and his 
appeal to the English public in defence of the action of the Holy Father 
in reéstablishing the Catholic hierarchy in England was one of the most 
noble, dignified, and manly documents that we ever read from an English 
prelate, and proved that, however mild and conciliatory his manners or his 
policy, he could, if need were, follow with joy the example of the great 
St. Thomas of Canterbury in the assertion and vindication of the rights of 
the Church. 

The Lectures on the Real Presence, proved from Scripture, are one of 
the best Scriptural arguments we have ever read, and leave nothing to be 
desired. Weread them before we were a Catholic, and found them per- 
suasive and unanswerable. The Lectures on the Offices and Ceremonies 
of Holy Week, as performed in the Papal chapels at Rome, although they 
have been republished in several of our Catholic journals, we have not 
yet read. We have only hastily glanced through them, but they bear the 
marks of the originality, freshness, and power so visible in all the pro- 
ductions of their illustrious author. The Lectures on the Connection be- 
tween Science and Revealed Religion, we have read with great care. They 
are learned, elegant, and clearly and convincingly prove that the results 
obtained by modern science, instead of militating against revealed relig- 
ion, as our semidotti allege, tend, as far as they go, to confirm it. This 
is much, and even more, than the modern apologist for Christianity is 
obliged to do. Still, having ourselves so little confidence in the ‘‘ Induc- 
tive Sciences,’’ as they are called, and regarding them as at best only 
probable hypotheses, we do not place so high a value on this work as we 
do on the other works of his Eminence. We have a great fondness for 
the study of philology, but we do not think any thing has as yet been 
established by our philologists with sufficient certainty to form the basis 
of an induction favorable or unfavorable to revealed religion. In natural 
history most assuredly nothing has been established, and never will be, 
incompatible with revealed religion, but the various hypotheses invented 
to explain its observed phenomena we look upon as worth very little, and 
many of these phenomena which science attempts to explain, and assumes as 
the basis of its inductions, we do not believe to be explicable on any natu- 
ral principles. We firmly believe God has made of one blood all the na- 
tions of men, but we do not believe that there are any known or even un- 
known natural principles on which the varieties of race and color which we 
now discover can be explained. We do not believe that white men ever 
naturally develop into negroes, or negroes into white men. In our judg- 
ment, the supernatural interposition of God counts for more than our 
modern savans are willing to allow. We live under a supernatural provi- 
dence, and why should we seek to explain all on the principles of a nat- 
ural providence, and thus to deprive ourselves of the evidences of a super- 
natural providence? Geologists attempt to prove from their pretended 
science, that the Mosaic account of the creation cannot be true; his Kmi- 
nence proves that, conceding all they have established, they have rather 
confirmed that account. In this he is certainly right; but we have very 
little respect for the so-called science of geology, which in our judgment 
is no science, but a mass of hypotheses piled upon hypotheses. We do 
not dispute the facts the geologists adduce ; but we do not acknowledge 
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our obligation to accept any one of their thousand and one hypotheses im- 
agined to account fur them, although we do not deny them. Ina word, 
what is called modern science seems to us the most unreal of all the un- 
realities of our most unreal age, and we have little patience to follow it in 
its perpetual changes. We deny, in the very outset, that it is possible to 
found science on induction, for induction at best can give only proba- 
bility. We recognize science only where the reasoning rests upon apo- 
dictic principles. Hence we answer those who attempt to controvert our 
religion from their pretended science, Gentlemen, your science is quite 
too uncertain an affair to warrant any conclusion from it against reve- 
lation, and therefore we refuse to entertain any objections founded on 
it which you may take it into your heads to adduce; our faith re- 

on a higher certainty than your science. Yet let it not be in- 
ferred that we think little of these admirable Lectures of Cardinal Wise- 
man. They are well adapted to remove the obstacles to belief in revela- 
tion, which are felt by a large class of minds. And though they touch no 
difficulty we ever felt, even in the dark days of our unbelief, we hold 
them very important under more than one point of view, and highly ser- 
viceable in our day and generation to the cause of truth. This is enough. 
It is ours to provide for the wants of to-day; God will raise up men to 
provide for the wants of to-morrow. 

The other works cited need no comment. Along with them Messrs. 
Murphy & Co. have sent us a Catechism of Scripture History, revised by 
Dr. O'Reily, lately of Maynooth, for the use of schools ; a translation of 
St. Liguori’s work on The Religious State; a treatise on General Con- 
fessions; The Rosary; and that excellent little prayer-book, the best 
of its size we are acquainted with, called Gems of Devotion. They have 
also sent us another copy of The Spaewife, perhaps in the hope of in- 
ducing us to modify the judgment we expressed of it in our last Review. 
But we have seen no reason to change our view of that work, and those 
who adinire it would perhaps be less pleased with any second notice we 
might write of it than they were with the first. For the author of The 
Spaewife we have a high personal esteem and affection, and we would 
not wantonly wound his feelings ; but a critic must study to be impar- 
tial and just. We may of course err in our critical judgments, but are 
never knowingly or wilfully unjust. We will say, however, that though 
we indicated in the mildest manner in our power the faults we detected 
in The Spaewife, we might have added that it has also very considerable 
merits, contains some scenes and passages of great beauty and power, 
and that upon the whole it has a tendency to encourage Catholics to an 
open and manly profession of their religion. It was never our intention 
to deny it all merit, or to discourage those who find it to their taste from 
reading it. Compared with works of fiction as thev go, it is no doubt 
commendable, but compared with what in our judgment a historical novel 
should be, we find it very defective, and such as we cannot rank very 
high. 


7. The Touchstone of Character. Translated from the French of the 
Assé F. E, Cuassay. New York: Cozans. 1853. 12mo. pp. 257. 


Tuis is decidedly one of the best books that has recently issued from 
the American press, and we thank the author, the translator, and the 
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publisher for giving us so excellent a work. The only fear we have in 
regard to it is that people will not read it as generally as we wish. It is 
written with great eloquence and brilliancy of style, is exceedingly in- 
teresting, and withal truly profound. Those who would measure the 
value of the sentimental morality of Rousseau and George Sand should 
procure and study it; and so should all who would understand the condi- 


tions of love and marriage and the enjoyment of real freedom of the affec- 
tions. 


8. Alban, or the History of a Young Puritan. By J. V. Huntineron. 
A New and Revised Edition. New York: Redfield. 1853. 2 vols. 
12mo. 


Dr. Huntineton has omitted several of the passages which in his first 
edition had been objected to as offensive to modesty, and otherwise revised 
the work, but without detracting any thing from its raciness or its interest. 
There is no question that Alban is a work of ability, perhaps we should 
say genius, and it has many beautiful and touching scenes, and much fine 
description. We wish we could commend it without reserve, but, after 
all, the present edition is no great improvement of the first. It is not that 
any of the scenes, descriptions, or expressions are in themselves offensive to 
modesty, and very few persons would be so fastidious as to object to them, 
if the author did not pause to defend them, or suggest the very thoughts 
they would not suggest, by telling us that they are modest, and no reason- 
able person can find fault with them. The author sins by his bad taste 
and lack of judgment, not by impurity of heart. He forgets that nature 
has her unseemly as well as her seemly parts, and that not all that is nat- 
ural is fit for public exhibition. The moralist has a perfect right to ap- 
peal to nature to give interest to his work, but it should be honest, not 
dishonest nature. There is no doubt that a nude figure may be chaste, 
and that a figure may be immodest, though draped to the heels and the 
throat. All depends on the spirit the artist breathes into his creation, and 
the expression he gives it, and we apprehend that the objection to the au- 
thor is not that his figures are nude, for that they are not, but that he 
fails to animate them with a perfectly chaste spirit, and to clothe them 
with a perfectly chaste expression. But even the most chaste figure ever 
produced by an artist may be made the occasion of immodest thoughts, if 
the artist invites you to pause before it, and convince yourself that it is 
modest, and not immodest. The author, we are sure, means well, but he 
is a little fussy where women are concerned, and is too fond of adjusting 
their corsages, tying on their slippers, or smoothing the folds of their pet- 
ticoats, and not contented with indulging his fussy disposition, he looks 
you very innocently in the face, and tells you there is nothing improper in 
all this, for he means nothing. Perhaps there is not, but he would do 
better not to challenge us to discuss it. 


9. Lady-Bird. A Tale. By Lavy Georciana Futterton. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 1853. Three volumes in one. 12mo. pp. 328. 


We much prefer Lady-Bird to Grantley Manor, in a religious and moral 
point of view, although, intellectually and artistically considered, some 
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may think it inferior. We cannot say that it is a positively good book, 
for that is more than we can say of any novel we ever read; but it is, 
with all its improbabilities and unnaturalness, a very interesting book, and 
as harmless as any novel we ever expect to see written. If people will 
read novels, and we suppose they will, we know none that we can more 
unreservedly recommend than Lady-Bird. It is a work of great power, 
and proves that the author is a woman of keen insight, careful observation, 
a vivid but chastened imagination, and a strong and well-cultivated 
mind. The general tone of the work is subdued, and there is a calmness, 
a serenity, a repose about it, that is as rare as refreshing in a modern 
writer. We like the author personally much better, as we see her here, 
than as we saw her immediately after her conversion, in Grantley Manor. 
We then gave her a round scolding, as she deserved ; we here give her a 
civil, indeed, a rather cordial greeting, and assure her that we can now 
love and honor her. As long as she writes no worse novels than Lady- 
Bird we will not complain, and will relax somewhat our general rules 
touching female literature in her favor. 


10. Considerations on some Recent Social Theories. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. 1853. 12mo. pp. 158. 


We do not know who is the author of this exceedingly well-written 
publication, but be he who he will, we thank him for a sincere and honest 
effort in a right direction. The general conclusions at which he arrives are 
sound, but, unhappily for the logic of his work, he starts with all the prem- 
ises required by the authors of the theories he controverts. He has good 
sense on the side of his conclusions, but they have as against him logic 
on the side of theirs. This is always the misfortune of a Protestant con- 
servative. In order to be a Protestant, he must concede the premises of 
his opponent, and then he can oppose them only by sacrificing logic to 
common sense, as they can oppose him only by sacrificing common sense 
to logic. It is only the Catholic who can always find logic and common 
sense coincident, and it is only he who can consistently or effectively defend 
conservatism or oppose radicalism, as it is only he who can defend author- 
ity without defending despotism, or liberty without defending anarchy. 
The author of the book before us, however, does not see this, and conse- 
quently his logic is not equal to his practical good sense, and he is far su- 
perior to the doctrine which he has intended to express. Nevertheless, 
we find many things in his book that we like, and the good intentions of 
the author should be met with respect and encouragement. 


11. Socialism in America. An Address delivered before the Philodemic So- 
ciety of Georgetown College, D. C., at the Annual Commencement, held 
July 20, 1852. By Ricnarp H. Crarxe, A. M., of Washington City. 
To which is appended a Catalogue of the Members of the Philodemic 
Society. Washington: Towers. 1852. 8vo. pp. 48. 


A muLtitupe of pamphlets are sent to us during the year from various 
parts of the country, the great part of which, we must confess, we never 
open, and this Address probably would have shared the fate of so many oth- 
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ers, if we had not since receiving it formed a very pleasant acquaintance 
with its author, —a brilliant young Catholic lawyer of Washington, and 
one of that noble army of young men rising up amongst us prepared to 
adorn the various walks of civil life, and who are not afraid nor ashamed 
to attach themselves to sound principles, and to profess and to practise 
their religion. These are the ‘* Young America’’ in whom we have 
hope. ‘They love God, honor the law, and with the Divine blessing will 
save the country. We love and honor these young men, and never shall 
they lack our sympathy or encouragement. 

We have read this Address with real pleasure, not only for its intrinsic 
merits, which are very considerable, but because we have occasionally read 
addresses delivered before the young men of Georgetown College which 
seemed to us fitted only to encourage the worst tendencies of the country, 
and which we could commend only as evidence of the individual freedom 
left by the good fathers to their pupils. Mr. Clarke’s Address is spirited 
and eloquent, marked by vigorous thought and sound doctrine. The au- 
thor has done well to call attention to the socialistic tendencies of the 
country. ‘These tendencies are stronger than most of us imagine, — than 
even intelligent and patriotic men can be made to believe. ‘They are fos- 
tered by the prevailing Calvinism and Puritanism of a large portion of 
our people. ‘The Maine Liquor Law movement is only a reproduction of 
what Calvin attempted in Geneva, and the Puritans in the early colonial 
days of Massachusetts, and it is decidedly socialistic in its character, inas- 
much as it sacrifices the individual to society, the liberty of the individual 
to the despotism of the state. Abolitionism, Women’s-Rights-ism, and 
all other zsms advocated by our modern philanthropists, are of the same 
character, are Calvinistic and Socialistic. The leading political doctrine 
of the day, democracy itself as now generally understood, is only the polit- 
ical phase of Calvinism, and it wants little of being pure socialism, for it 
excludes God, and renders society supreme. In fact socialism is nothing 
but Protestantism gone to seed, and no man can be a consistent Protestant 
without holding all the principles necessary to serve as the logical basis of 
socialism. None, therefore, but a Catholic, as we so often repeat, can ei- 


ther consistently or successfully attack the socialistic tendencies of the 
country. 


12. Histoire de la Papauté, pendant le XIV‘. Siécle, avec des Notes et des 
Pieces justificatives. Par L’Asné J. B. Curistorue, Curé du Diocése 
de Lyon, et Membre du Cercle littéraire de Lyon. Ouvrage dedié & son 
Eminence le Cardinal de Bonald, et approuvé parelle. Paris. 1853, 3 
Tomes. 8vo. 


Tuis is a very interesting and valuable work on an important epoch of 
ecclesiastical history, embracing the residence of the Popes at Avignon, 
the great schism of the West, and the Council of Constance. The author 
seems to have performed his task conscientiously, and generally in a very 
satisfactory manner. The Introduction comprises a sketch of the civil 
constitution of Rome in the Middle Ages, the best we have seen. The 
author is modest, sober, and really learned. In general, we go along with 
him, but he does not appear to have investigated the history of the Papacy 
in the tenth century with the care he has given to that of the Papacy in the 
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fourteenth, and in the rapid sketch he gives he repeats what we regard as 
the mistakes of Baronius. We do not precisely like the manner in which 
he speaks of St. Gregory the Seventh. St. ieee was no innovator, 
and he was inspired by his faith as a Catholic, not by his mere human 
genius, to assert the supremacy of the Papal power. In writing of this 

reat Pontiff, the author seems half to forget that he is writing of the 

icar of Jesus Christ, and ascribes too much to the man, not enough to 
the Pontiff. He is not a Gallican, though a Frenchman, but he is not so 
warm and thorough-going a Papist as we wish he was. We shall probably 
return to this work, which with some little reserve we can recommend as 
a most admirable work. 


13.—1. Histoire du Pontificat de Clement XIV. D’aprés des Documents 
inedits des Archives Secrétes du Vatican. Par Avcustin Tueiner, Prétre 
de |’Ogatoire. Traduite de |'Allemand sous Jes Yeux de |’Auteur, par 
Pavt pe Ges.in, Missionaire Apostolique. Paris. 1852. 2 tomes. 


vo. 

2. Clementis XIV. Pont. Mar. Epistule et Brevia Selectiora, ac nonnulla 
alia Acta Pontificatum ejus illustrantia que ex Secretioribus Tabulariis 
Vaticanis depromsit et nunc primum edidit Avcustinus THEINER, 
Congregationis Oratorii Romane Presbyter. Parisiis. 1852. 8vo. 
pp. 403. 


Tue last of these volumes is very valuable ; the work itself of Dr. 
Theiner has disappointed us. We do not like Cretineau-Joly’s work, 
for it sacrifices Clement the Fourteenth to save the Society of Jesus ; this 
work sacrifices the Society to save the Pope, or rather the crowns of the 
Bourbon family. We think it better, if a sacrifice must be made, to sacri- 
fice the crown and save both the Pope and the Society. We think a work in 
vindication of the Pope from the charges of Cretineau-Joly was called for, 
and so far as Dr. Theiner confines himself to that vindication he succeeds, 
and gives us an excellent work ; but in attacking the Society he has gone 
out of his way, for the vindication of the suppression of the Society does 
not necessarily imply that the Society was guilty ; it only implies that, in 
the circumstances, the good of the Church required its suppression. It 
was a question of expediency, of which the Pope was the legitimate 
judge. And it does not become us to accuse his judgment. We honor his 
memory, and we honor also the Society. 





